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TODAY 

INOKUHOMA 


or some time now, Osage Qjunt\'"s 
tallgrass prairie has been the sub- 
ject of controversy. Some say a National 
Tall Grass Prairie Preserve, operated by 
the U,S. Park Service, is needed to pro- 
tect some of the councr)'"s last tallgrass 
prairie. Others point out that the Osage 
Indians and cattle ranchers have done a 
good job of protecting the prairie in the 
past — and a federal prcserv'c is not 
needed » Still others are concerned chat a 
prairie prcscrv'c would interfere with oil 
drilling and production, which have 
made the Osage tribe the wealthiest in 
the nation. 

.'Xs the discussion continued, manag- 
ing editor Kate Jones and photographer 
Jim Argo wondered how many Oklahoma 
7'0/)ri)Teaders had visited the blucstcm 
prairies of Osage County'* 

This issue explores not only the vast, 
beautiful tallgrass pasturelands of the 
county, but also the people w'ho live 
there: the cowboys, the artists, the 
Osage Indians ' — and their culture. 

Jim Argo, who began photographing 
Osage County' for this section about two 
years ago, says he especially enjoyed 
working with the cow'boys: “They were 
much like men you would have seen a 
hundred years ago. The only difference 
between now^ and then is now' they use 
pickups along with their horses* 

“Osage County is one of the unique 
areas of Oklahoma,” Argo says. “I tmly 
believe it is Oklahoma's last Western 
frontier. This was what made it so fasci- 
nating to photograph/' 

Writer Kathiy^n Jenson White inter- 
viewed Lucille Carpenter, owmer of the 
Historical Fashion House Museum in 
Wagoner, for her Uncommon Common 


1 Folk column in our March-April issue* 
We have since learned that the city of 
Wagoner can claim (wo fashion 
museums. 

Nellie Harris, owmer of Oklahoma 
Historic Fashions, concentrates most of 
her efforts on historic fashion shows, 
generally for luncheon programs. *A1- 
thoLigh she presents shows with hats, 
lingerie and other period garments, her 
most popular show', she says, is vintage 
sportsw'car — bicycling dresses, bathing 
suits since 1890 and antique gym 
clothes. Just think — this is how' today's 
I bikinis and jogging suits began. 

I A big thank-you to those w'ho con- 
tributed during the recent OETA Festi- 
val and are new' readers of Oklahoma 
lX)OKf as a result* OETA brings the 
state outstanding public television pro- 
grams, and Oklahoma TODAY w'as 
pleased to assist with their fundraising 
drive* Major OETA donors begin receiv- 
ing a free year's w'orth of Oklahoma TO- 
DAY w'ith this issue. 

Another big thank-you goes to those 
W'ho renewed last year's donation to 
OETA and will continue to receive Ok/a- 


Next issue: Work beside a farm family at 
wheat-harvest time — -and learn che 
economic significance (and the trivia) 
surrounding the state's #1 grain crap. Then 
direct your gaze heavenward for a story' on 
acrobatic pilots, ride the rides at Bell's 
Amusement Park in Tulsa, climb aboard 
our only passenger trains (the miniature 
kind) and sing along with the cast of 
Oklahoma I at Discovcry^land . In the July- ^ 
August issue of Oklahoma TODAY. 


homa TODAY. It will take some time for 
the OET.\ staff to process these dona- 
tions, but last year's donors should con- 
tinue to receive the magazine w'ithout 
missing an issue* 

Other OETA donors are also being 
introduced to Oklahoma 75f9A4}Tvith this 
one issue* If you enjoy reading about 
travel, the arts, outdoor recreation, the 
state's heritage and its remarkable peo- 
ple, we hope you'll sign up as regular 
subscribers. .And for those donors w'ho 
are already Oklahoma TODAY subscrib- 
ers, we hope you'll pass this extra copy 
along to a friend or new' neighbor inter- 
ested in learning about Oklahoma. 

One family's life as wheat farmers 
will be featured in the July -.August issue* 
Those interested in seeing how the 
state's major crop w'as harvested in the 
“good oV days” will want to attend the 
National Wheat Harvest Festival in Wal- 
ters May 10. 

One last bit of new's: Oklahoma TO- 
DAY won an Addy award for the third 
straight year from the Oklahoma City- 
Advertising Club for overall editorial ex- 
cellence. Our poster celebrating Oklaho- 
ma TODAY s 30th birthday was aw'arded 
an .Addy Merii. We couldn't be prouder. 

— Sue Carter* 



The Underground Reservation: 
Osage Oil, by Dny P. WUson:, Unweni- 
ty of Nebraska Press, 90! A'* 17th St\, 
Uncoln, NE 68S88; $22 NS. This issue's 
articles on the Osages and their Oklaho- 
ma lands can only touch on the complex 
history' of the tribe and its mineral rights* 
The Underground Reservation is for readers 
who want to delve deeper. 

As Wilson points out, “when the 
Osages w'ere forced to accept the divi- 
sion of their land into individual allot- 
ments, they wisely insisted upon tribal 
ow'nership of the subsurface minerals. 
This decision gave them a history' unlike 
that of any other Native American group 
and earned them a reputation as the rich- 
est tribe in the world.” 
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The Osages: Children of the Middle 
Waters, $19.95 pb; Wah’Kon-Tah: 
The Osage and the White Man’s 
Road, $1! .95 pb; Talking to the Moon, 
$15.95 kb; and Ufe and Death of an 
Oil Man: The Career of E. W, Mar- 
land, $8.95 pb, all by John Jos^h Math- 
ms; Unwersiry of Oklahoma Press , 1005 
hsp Ave.t Norman, OK 73019. John Jo- 
seph Mathews was an Osage, educated 
at OU and Oxford before he came back 
to live and die on a blackjack ridge near 
Pawhuska- Though he wrote an epic his- 
tory' of his people and a readable biogra- 
phy of E. W, Marland, it was his 
evocation of the Osage councr\'side and 
of life on the old reservation (in Talking 
to the Moon and Wah'Kon-Tah) that made 
Mathews a legend for his prose-poetry^ 
Here he is on May in the Osage: 
‘‘There are now, as there have always 
been, space and cumulous clouds chased 
by their ow'n shadows over the emerald 
sea swells of the prairie. There are now, 
white-faced calves with their glaring 
new-w'hite faces like resistant snow' 
patches from last winter's storms, as they 
lie resting, and horses with manes like 
pennants and streaming tails running up 
to the drift fence to determine w'hether 
the horse you are riding is a stranger or 
one they know', so full of the Joy of living 
are they, when the Osage becomes 
emerald.” 



I have taken Oklahoma TODAY from 
the beginning. Today I got out my first 
copy — January' 1956 — and compared it 
with the March-April 1986 version. 

My pride is unbounded. From a small, 
black-and-white version (with a spot of 
blue background for the baby's face on 
the cover) to an impressive 52 pages, 
with magnificent color photos and inter- 
esting accents, the magazine has grow'n 
to be w'hat I consider the best one I have 
seen in any state. It is just great to know' 
that much talent, interest, dedication go 
into its production. 

I’m a “Sooner,” born tw^o months be- 


fore statehood, in Spencer, Oklahoma 
Territory — and Fm a very' proud one. 

Doris N, Taylor 
Oklahoma City' 

I have w'anted to write for some time 
now and let you know how' I enjoy Okla- 
homa TODAY. 1 think it is just great, and 
every' issue seems to get better, I have 
learned more through it than I did when 
I lived there. I am proud of Oklahoma 
and what has been accomplished there. 
It W'ill always be home to me. 

The anniversary issue (January'-Febm- 
arv' 1986) is outstanding. Thanks for pro- 
viding me with some interesting reading 
and with things 1 am glad to learn about 
Oklahoma, 

Loree (Flinn) Seaward 
Kingsburg, Califomia 

I had not planned to re subscribe, but 
my last copy was so gootl I changed my 
mind. Thank you^ — and keep up the 
good work. 

Juanita A, Vanscoytx: 
Oklahoma City' 

Last week I received a copy of your 
January-Februarv' '85 issue; I had or- 
dered that particular issue from the 45th 
Infantry Division Museum because it 
featured the Thunderbirds. 

I served in the 45th during the Korean 
conflict. I was a ‘Tillcf’ for Batiery D, 
145th AAA Battalion, whose National 
Guard home was Miami, 

Oklahoma TODKY is a classic publica- 
tion! I am subscribing, hoping you may 
feature Ottawa County in the near 
future. 

Sank Ow^en 
Aberdeen, Mississippi 

I thoroughly enjoyed your January- 
Februarv 1986 issue. “Borderline Cases” 
by Jon Mark was an extremely interest- 
ing article. The story' on Oklahoma's 
firsts, bests and favorites should give old 
and new Oklahomans some valuable 
trivia. 

' I would like to expand on one area 
I concerning the state's only railroad lun- 
I nel. The Fort Smith and Southern Rail- 


way Co, did indeed build the tunnel in 
1886-87, St. Louis and San Francisco 
(SLdeSF) Railway Co, purchased the 
tunnel and line in Feb, 23, 1887. Bur- 
lington Northern (BN) Railroad Co. 
merged with the SL&SF in December 
1982. j^Jthough BN owns the line, the 
Kansas City' Southern Railroad Qj, cur- 
rently operates it. The tunnel is a few' 
miles southeast of Pocola in LeFlore 
Q^unty'. 

John E* Dougherty' 
Oklahoma City' 

I was pleased to see the article on prai- 
rie dogs in your March-April issue. The 
number of prairie dog towns in Oklaho- 
ma has been drastically reduced during 
this century', .Although the black- tailed 
prairie dog is not an endangered species, 
several other species often found in close 
association with prairie dogs are currently 
under review for possible federal listing 
as endangered or threatened. The grave- 
ly endangered black-foored ferret, once 
found in Oklahoma, is probably now' ex- 
tinct in the state. 

Of the remaining prairie dog cow'ns in 
Oklahoma, there arc only 16 that occur 
on public land, at least half of which are 
“artifidal'' towns, in chat prairie dogs 
w'erc translocated to these areas. Private 
landowners are fully w'ichin their rights to 
destroy any prairie dogs found on their 
property'. The current situation with 
prairie dog towns in Oklahoma is a criti- 
cal one. Whatever can be done to con- 
scrv'c remaining natural colonies on 
private lands today will help ensure that 
prairie dogs and other associated prairie 
wildlife w'ill still be in Oklahoma 
tomorrow. 

Dana L* Base 
Nongame Wildlife 
Biologist 
Dept, of Wildlife 
Conser\'ation 


Oklahoma lODAY welcomes letters from our 
readers. Our only rc<ju ire meats: "ITicy must be 
signed, and wc reserve the right to edit and/or 
condense them. Send your comments to: Letters, 
OkMoma TODAY. WO. Box 53384, Oklahoma 
City'. OK 73152. 
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UNCOMMON COMMON FOLK 



By Kathryn Jenson White 



I f violins are really just 
educated fiddles, then 
Tauno Ekoncn’s vio- 
lins graduated magm 
atm (aude with Ph,D,s 
in tone and appearance. 

Hanging in a spare room in 
his Norman home, a silently 
gleaming dozen of these in- 
telligent instruments patient- 
ly await the arrival of the 
musicians who will master- 
fully draw out the music chat 
Tauno has so lovingly put in 
them. They probably won't 
have long to wait for a pair of 
hands to take them up, be- 
cause Tauno's instruments 
are works of art. 

Tauno retired from the 
LI.S. Postal Service Techni- 
cal Center in Norman in 
1973. His love of handshap- 
ing violins, which became a 
profession at his retirement, 
began when he was a boy in 
Michigan. As he remembers, 

"'1 w^as just 12 when my dad died and 
I first talked to my mother about getting 
a violin. She said there w'asn't enough 
money, so 1 knew fd have to make my 
own. The neighbors had a fiddle, and 
I went over and looked at it and 
measured the differem parts on my 
hand. The thing that kept me going w'as 
those neighbors saying it would never 
play, that I wwld never finish it. The 
more they said it, the more 
determined 1 was chat it was going to 
play. It all came from firewood, 
except for some spmee from the river 
bottom that I cut a chunk of. I used a 
knife and a hatchet for tools, and it 
IcKjked like it, too, when you see it." 
Actually, the Tauno #1 looks 


lovely, its warm brown mellowed from 
years of playing. One of his two 
daughters learned on it, and she was 
reluctant to give it up even when her 
father presented her with a copy of a 
special Stradivarius violin over w'hich 
he had labored for three years. Giving 
his young talent its due, Tauno runs a 
bow across its strings and concludes, 
'Tve had symphony players pla\' the 
thing and say, ‘1 don’t believe it/ It does 
have a nice tone. You know, it’s the 
most amazing thing; I think they call it 
serendipity, I never knew' much about 
the ncccssar>' balance of the base and 
treble side plates until about 12 years 
ago. But when I checked this one, sure 
enough, it w'as balanced." 


His total production 
stands now at about 50 
violins, 30 violas and 
three cellos, most of which 
he’s made since retiring. 
He’s never made a bass, but 
only because he just 
doesn’t have room in his 
garage workshop or home 
storage areas for the 
cumbersome bear of the 
string family. He has two 
violas in the Tulsa 
Symphony, one viola in the 
North Carolina Symphony 
and a cello in the College 
Station symphony. His 
violins are placed all over 
the countrs'. 

Placed is an appropriate 
word here, since it’s often 
used CO describe the 
settling of children w'ith 
adoptive parents. Those 
who come to buy from 
Ekonen come seeking a 
relationship; players and 
their instnimenrs get, well, invoked, 
Tauno remembers a young woman who 
borrowed a viola about 10 years ago: 
"She just %vanted to play it; she w'asn’t at 
all interested in buying it. Well, a 
couple of months went by, and I got a 
call. She said she just couldn’t let me 
have it back.” He won’t attempt a 
custom order, though, feeling that he 
can get into trouble trv-ing to match an 
idea someone has in his or her musical 
head. Instead, he explains, "I make 
them and let people just pick them. If 
they see the finished instrument before 
they buy, they know' what they’re 
getting. I tell them to take the 
instrument and play it a week or tw'o. 
If they don’t like it, they can bring it 
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back. It sure won't hun my feelings." 

His feelings arc involved in all his 
instruments, however, since he invests 
about six months of time and self in 
each. That period, Tauno says, involves 
a lot of waiting: *'You start out by 
canring the wood across the grain, 'rhen, 
when you get the shape of it, the 
rough in, you start planing it with the 
grain. A big part is %vhen you get a 
plate carv'ed; you set it aside because the 
air works on the resins, making the 
pitch of the plate rise. Then you scrape 
it back down to where it was when 
you started. You go through that process 
three or four times. Wlien it finally 
stabilizes, you put it together.” He uses 
20 or 30 tools for each instrument, 
many of which fit on a drill press he got 
about 12 years ago. Before that, he 
did everything by hand. Tauno's 
convinced chat the qualiCN^ of his 
instruments has improved as his 
equipment has. 

Quality is the key to the popularity 
of Tauno’s in.struments, one of which, 
an exact copy of the Messiah 
Stradivarius, w'as photographed for the 
1985 Oklahoma Symphony calendar. 

It*s also responsible for the trophies and 
framed certificates that line his walls, 

Ac the annual Arizona International 
Violin Makers C^onvention, experts 
judge one another's work and honor 
instruments superior in rone, 
workmanship and varnish. Tauno and 
his wife, Dorothy, first decided to 
attend in 1974, to see how they stood 
writh other makers. They brought 
back six trophies. With his two latest in 
1985, the total is now^ 22. The 
number of certificates is even greater. 
Dorothy says, “It thrills me much 
more than it does him.” Tauno adds, 
“Hearing is more important than 
winning. All wrinning tells you is w^here 
you stand among your colleagues.” 

To hear, Tauno attends many 
performances and mar\^els at the 
sounds the artists pull out of his 
instruments, ^Although he has a deep 
emotional investment in each, he says 
he's never regretted giving one up 
because, “1 can't make them make the 
kind of music I make them to make. I 



Making stringed instruments to 
make music seems to be a natural talent 
with Tauno. He's never had formal 
scho^ding, but has learned much from 
reading in his extensive iibrary% 
talking with better makers and attending 
workshops. “You have to put it down 
to a gift. People are gifted in many 
different w'ays. Musicians, now. I 
couldn't make a musician in a hundred 
years because I don't have the kind of 
patience it takes to study the notes.” He 
certainly has the kind necessary^ 
however, to have made all his own 
templates and carefully brew' up his 
own glue and varnish, the latter 
concocted in a special cast-iron pot in 
the backyard. On varnishing days, 
passersby are treated to violins 
hanging from the Ekonen clothesline 
like oversized and overstarched socks. 
The only thing not completely natural 
that finds its w^ay into Tauno's 
w'orkshop is super glue. He has to use its 
high-powered grip w'hen repairing 
bows because of the tiny space for the 
glue to hold on. 

Repairs and restoration take up 70 
percent of Tauno's time. I’hey're much 
more difficult than starting from the 
beginning because he must undo before 
he can do and because he’s often 
working with inferior materials and 
craftsmanship. Tauno manages very 
well, chough, as his list of clients proves. 
The University of Oklahoma, Central 
State University, The University^ of i\rts 
and Sciences in Chickasha, the public 
schools in Norman, Oklahoma City and 
Putnam City and many symphony 
members all come to him with disabled 
instruments. He regrets that he must 
sometimes turn down requests for help 
because he just hasn't enough time to 


fix every'one’s hurts. 

The hurts are as traumatic for the 
player as the playee, Tauno explains 
with a sympathetic laugh: “The 
emotional attachment is incredible, 
n'hey'll call or stop by and say, i'm 
not trying to huny or buy you. I just 
wanted to see how' it's going,”' His 
most demanding repair job is captured in 
a dramatic sec of before-and-after 
pictures. Hie first show's a $12,000 cello 
reduced to a pile of what looks like 
pencils and toothpicks when a bed w'as 
dropped on it; the second shows w^hac 
looks like a newly finished instrument. 

Musical lovers can depend on the 
high quality of 'Tauno's work, whether 
it's on an original or a restoration. One 
secret is in sheer time spent: He lavishes 
about 200 hours on a standard violin, 
and more on the larger violas and cellos. 
Prices range from $2, (XX) to $4,000, 
wrich the wood a determining factor. 
Maple and spruce are the nvo 
traditional w'oods, and better grades cost 
more money. Excellent wood allows 
him CO carve the top thin enough to get a 
superior tone. He's paid up to $240 
for just the top and back wood for one 
violin, and up to $1,000 for cello 
material. Then there are the bows, 
which Tauno also hand crafts. They 
cost from $250 to $500. Tauno usually 
caries them from Pernambuco wood, 
from the province of the same name in 
Brazil. Most are finished with touches 
of ebony, sterling silver, mother of pearl 
and/or ivory'. The horsehair for the 
playing surface costs $330 a pound, 
wholesale. Tauno laughs as he says, 
“And they use it only for swratcing flies.” 

Forget the 76 trombones and the 
110 cornets. Forget the bright red and 
white uniforms with the flashy gold 
braid. The real music man, the one w ho 
literally makes music, is a lone figure, 
bent intently over a piece of w'ood his 
hands shape and smooth as the strains 
of a violin concerto pass through the air 
and, through those hands, into it. He's 
Tauno Ekonen, and he's an artist. S3 

a nominee for "'Uncommofi 
Common W/ite to Kafhnn do 

Oklahoma TODAY, PJJ. Box 53384, 
Okkihoma City, OK 13152. 
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S mall, lame and half white^ he was 
not one who seemed destined from 
birth to become a great leader of the 
Cherokees- 

No record was kept of his binh year, 
but it is calculated to be in the 1760s or 
1770s. He grew up in Taskigi in the 
Ov^crhill Cherokee country of eastern 
Tennessee, near the Smoky Moun- 
tains, He was named Sequoyah, son of a 
Cherokee woman and, according to 
some, a white trader named Gist or 
perhaps Guest. Others believe his father 
was a lieutenant in \Vashington*s army. 
Did a dream of being eaten by a 
water monster announce in the tradi- 
tional manner that he was going to re- 
ceive a gift of great importance from 
the gods? Did his lameness prevent 


him from participating in the ceremoni- 
al stick ball game that every able-bod- 
ied young Cherokee man was expected 
to join? Was he bitter because, as a 
mixed-blood, he could not wear the 
Cherokee ceremonial mask? 

We do not know. 

Growing up, Sequoyah learned to 
work with wood and metals. He might 
have remained a craftsman all his life if 
war had not come to the Cherokee 
territories. 

W'hile such Cherokee leaders as John 
Ross went to missionary schools and 
learned to speak English, Sequoyah 
never learned the white man’s lan- 
guage. .\11 his life he spoke only Chero- 
kee and wore the traditional garb of the 
full-bloods — turban, calico shirt, loose 


cloth tunic, leather leggings and plain 
leather moccasins. 

In 1782 a Cherokee group seeking to 
escape persecution by the European 
settlers applied to the Spanish governor 
of Louisiana for permission to settle in 
New Spain. Land was given them near 
where Harrison, Arkansas, stands to- 
day, By 1803, when the U.S. pur- 
chased Louisiana and took possession 
of Arkansas, a good-sized Indian com- 
munity was there, Calling themselves 
the Nation West, they in%dted those of 
the Nation East to join them; only a 
few accepted, 

Sequoyah joined a Cherokee regi- 
ment of the U,S, Army and served 
against the Creeks, traditional enemies 
of the Cherokees, in 1813-1814, Per- 
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haps it was as a soidier that Sequoyah 
first saw “calking leaves," writing on 
paper that the whites used to convey 
messages. When he returned home, he 
began to experiment with making 
marks chat stood for Cherokee w'ords. 
His feliow' Cherokees were scornful. 
The elders laughed at him. His wife 
burned the bark pieces on which he 
wrote. So he took his daughter, Ah- 
Yoka, and went to live in an abandoned 
cabin in the woods. 

Then he began to think of using 
marks to represent sounds rather than 
complete words or ideas. From an En- 
glish spelling book (or perhaps a Bible), 
he copied letters and fitted them to 
Cherokee sounds. But since there w'crc 
only 26 letters, he began adding signs 
of his own. His signs represent sylla- 
bles, so each symbol has a vowel at- 
tached to it (ba, be, bo, bul For this 
reason, it is called a syllabary. 

In 1817 he and his daughter traveled 
to the Western Cherokees. He met and 
married Sally, his second wife, on the 
trip. Settling near the town of Sallisaw, 
in what is now Oklahoma, they built a 
log cabin that still stands. 

By 1821, after 12 years of work, he 
had 86 marks, and his daughter and 
Sally's son could read and write. Later 
he reduced the number of symbols to 
85. ^ 

This was the first time in history^ chat 
a single individual had independently 
developed a system for reading and 
writing a language. Sequoyah decided 
to go back CO the Old Nation in the 
East and share his creation with the 
tribal council. The Cherokee capita! 
was at New Echota, in what is now 
Georgia, It included a council building, 
a gristmill, a trading post, a mission 
church and school and regular streets, 
John Ross, chairman of the tribal coun- 
cil and therefore the most important 
and influential man in the Cherokee 
Nation, agreed to present Sequoyah's 
syllabary^ to the council, 

Sequoyah caught the tribal council to 
read and write Cherokee in only three 
days. 

The whitemen's schools were teach- 
ing Indian children strange religious 
beliefs and customs. One of the first 
law's the council recorded in the new' 
script WAS that each Cherokee child 
should be taught Sequoyah's system. 


This was seen as a %vay the Cherokees 
could control the education of their 
children. 

By 1828 the Cherokee Nation had a 
press, a new'spaper and a magazine and 
had set up a system of schools. It was 
planning a national academy of higher 
learning and a national museum, 

Sequoyah did not stay to see these 
changes. He left New- Echota after 
only a year, carrying a load of letters to 
the Nation West, The Western Chero- 
kees quickly saw' the value of being 
able to read and write in their own 
language and began to study the 
syllabary'. 

In recognition of his greatness, Se- 
quoyah w'as given an income of $500 a 
year, derived from w^orking a nation- 
owned salt bed near Sallisaw. This is 
the only literary' pension ever awarded 
in the United States. 

He was also made an Adviser of the 
Nation, one of those the Cherokees 
called the Old Beloved Men, Twice he 
traveled to Washington, D.C., and 
signed treaties as George Gist or 
George Guest, the name he had used 
when he joined the U.S, Army under 
Andrew Jackson. 

Then gold was found in the Chero- 
kee lands of the Nation East. In 1838 
and 1839 the whole Cherokee Nation 
was moved west to Oklahoma over the 
infamous Trail of Tears. Nearly one- 
third of the nation died along the w'ay. 

Sequoyah was an old man. Though 
much honored by his tribe and much 
loved by his family, he decided to trav- 
el to Mexico to seek Cherokees who 
had emigrated there. He died on the 
crip. 

In 1907, when Oklahoma was admit- 
ted to the Union, the first statue that 
the new state placed in Statuary* Hall in 
the U.S, Capitol was of Sequoyah. A 
portrait in the State Capitol show's Se- 
quoyah with his syllabary'. But even 
before that the greatest tree that grow's 
in American soil, the sequoiadmidron gj- 
ganmm, had been named for him. 

This slight, lame one had given his 
people a great gift — the gift of 
literacy. BE 


Swain in Norman, Miami 
artist Charles Banks Wikods painting of 
Sequoyah han^ in our Capitol. 





THE PERFECT GIFT 
FOR DAD,,, 

Oklahoma TODAY is a thoughtful gift 
that will be appreciated on Father's Day 
and year 'round. Order a gift 
subscription for your dear oi ' DadI Fill 
in the information below^ and send it 
to us. We will process your order 
quickly and send a gift announcement 
card for you. 

My name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 


Please send gift subscription to: 
Name 


Address 


Ciev 


State 

Zip 

Sign gift card: 



Price: $10 each for one year 
($13 foreign) 

Amount of order $__ 


□ Check or money order enclosed 

□ Visa 

□ MasterCard, Interbank # 

Card # 

Exp, date 

Signature 

Clip and mail to: 

Oklahoma TODAY 
P.O. Box 53384 
Oklahoma City* OK 73152 

for faster ser\Jce call toll free 

1 - 800 - 652-6552 

8 a.m. to 5 p^m., Mon, — Fri,; 
in Oklahoma City area call 521*2496 
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T he names on the 1916 roster of the Soae- 
ta Italian a Di M.S. Cristoforo Colombo Di 
Knbs sing with the hit of Italian opera: 
Antonio Sicoletci, Giacomo Cbntratto, 
Giuseppe Fiori, Vincenzo Fabbrizio, 
Fortunato Macchi. The fraternal Chris- 
topher Columbus Society, which provid- 
ed sick benefits to miners unable to go 
down in the mines and death benefits to 
the widows of chose who w'oold never | 
come up, is gone now. How^cver, sharing I 
the hardships of mine work and the com- 
forts of a common culture, the Italians in 
Krebs formed a spiritual as w'dl as physi- 
cal community. 

Today, even with the presence of 
many non-Italians, that spiritual bond 

uno, 

DOWN! 

in Oklahoma’s Little Italy , 

continues among the Italian -America ns 
still living there. Krebs, created in 1871 
because of an abundance of high-grade 
bituminous coal and kept alive today by 
high-quality Italian food, deserves the 
title of Oklahoma’s own Little Italy, 
Pauline Giacomo, born in Krebs 64 
years ago, tells a family story thaf s mere- 
ly a variation on the ones many other 
Krebs residents have to tell: “My father 
came over from Italy and went into the 
mines when he was 14. He stayed there 
until he started drawing a union mine 
pension. He’d get up every' morning at 
4, leave at 5 and w^aik tw^o miles to catch 
a ride. When we saw' him coming home 

By Kathryn Jenson White down the road in the evening, w'e’d be I 


so happy. But if he was five or 10 min- 
utes late, we’d start w^orry'iog, I remem- 
ber he’d get cramps often and come 
home with these big boils on his knees 
from being on them all day. Mama used 
to put big, thick patches on his pants so 
he could stand it.” Since the coal veins 
in which the miners w'orked were often 4 
feet high or less, the men w'ere forced to 
w'ork on their knees; they averaged 
$2,50 a day, which made a decent day’s 
w'ages at the turn of the century'. 

All mining families anxiously awaited 
the return of their workers each day, 
since mine owners and operators in Indi- 
an Territory' didn’t hasten to comply 
whh the few safety' regulations passed. 
On Feb. 7, 1892, the Osage Coal and 
Mining Company’s Mine No. 1 1 blew, 
whh dose to 100 men killed and another 
150 injured in the w^orst mine disaster in 
(Oklahoma history'. Many now' living in 
Krebs lost fathers, uncles and brothers 
that day or in other accidents, 

Mike Lovera, ow'ner of Mike’s Fam- 
ous Italian Grocery and Meat .Market in 
Krebs, knows firsthand about mine di- 
sasters; in 1930, when he was Just 10, his 
father and 20-year-old brother were 
killed in the No. 4 Samples hline explo- 
sion in Mc\Alester. In 1946, Mike bought 
the store that’s now' a town meeting 
place as well as food supply center. 
Don’t shop at Mike’s if you’re in a hurry’; 
talk is as important a commodity- as pasta 
there. 

Lovera’s store is tbe place for tw^o of 
Krebs’ most famous culinary^ specialties: 
homemade Italian sausage and cadora- 
vallo cheese (pronounced Kash-ka-va, 
with ^’s as in “father”). Mike says, “I 
sell 900 to 1,000 pounds a week of sau- 
sage, which we grind and stuff ourselves 
in the back room there. I use a recipe 
from Northern Italy. People come from 
all over to buy it and the cheese. I used 
to buy that from different local people 
w'ho had one or two cows each. Now' my 
main supplier buys all her milk from a 
dairy', and she brings me about 100 
gourds a week. We also sell imported 
spaghetti, olive oil, salami and other Ital- 
ian foods.” 

Continued on page H 
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From heavy beiihom of caciocavallo cheese m a trumpei plmed h Domimr 
Finamores father, Camnne, in The Christopher Columbus fsociety Band, 
Krebs is ft Hetf viih the sounds and tmies of Italy. Take the legendary Pete's 
Place {above, left). Today, the place is managed by the original Pete's 


grandson, Joe Prirhanl, who^s shmn (abo\ e, center) vith Orville and 
Joan Eaton, regulars since 1954, Their waitrrss. Came Smith, hm been 
serving as long as the F.atons have been eating. Another Krebs standard is the 
^ocery n/n by Mike Lavera (abo\'et right), [tiled sL'ith edible souvenirs. 


May-June '86 
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MARGO WHIG 


^ K^BBS 



Mone locai color com^ from 
the men who gather to hone their 
shill {and their Italian} in the 
traditional hamigame of morra 
(far left); hnffime residents 
Minnie and Sand Cioni (left), 
still worh every day in the 
hegan 56 years ago: 
St, Joseph's Catholic 
Church (below), decorated with 
the colon of the Italian flag for 
the Our Lady of M l. Carmel 
celebration^ held on the 
^unds every summer. 


As much as they love to cat, the Ital- 
ians of Krebs love to celebrate. The Fes- 
tival of Our Lady of Mt, (]!armel, held on 
the grounds of St, Joseph’s Catholic 
Church in mid-summer, and the Italian 
Festival, held at Schiller Field in McAl- 
cstcr on Memorial Day weekend, are 
two annual events that allow them to do 
l>oth in a big way. 

In 1985, Krebs combined its yearly 
Mt, Carmel Festival with the centennial 
of St, Joseph’s parish for a special Italian 
celebration that ran from June 12 to June 
14. Minnie Cioni, bom in Italy in 1908 
and a resident of Krebs since she was 2, 
helped serve the spaghetti and meat- 
balls, salad and Italian bread that made 


up the plate dinners available in the par- 
ish hall. Of early Krebs, she remembers, 
“Everyone was miners. Right across the 
street from where we lived was a pay 
station, and on Saturday the miners 
w'ould come in their buggies for their 
weekly pay. Then the money was 
flying,” 

Minnie’s husband, Santi, is 86 and 
still active. With the help of an ever- 
present smile and two large, work-worn 
hands, he tells his story: “It was like 
this, you see, I wasn’t allowed in the 
mines until I was 16, so when I came to 
be that age in 1916 I went down with my 
dad. 1 was hurt in January 1917, so I had 
to come out, I worked a while in Joe 


Fassino’s macaroni factory, then decided 
to find another job outside. Now, I never 
said I hated to work in the mines or 
anyw^here. My way is to work wherever I 
am. But I looked and came across a 
fellow planting bermuda grass. He said, 
"Son, do you want to work?’ I looked at 
what he was doing and said, ‘What do 
you call work.^’ I had made $1,25 a day in 
the mines and he offered me $2, so I 
took it. In 1918 I went to work at a 
greenhouse, and in 1930, 56 years ago, I 
built my own.” 

That greenhouse is still going strong, 
and Minnie and Santi work in it each 
day. Last year, he spent a lot of time up 
on a ladder putting new glass on the 
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root\ part of which is supported by 65 
Model T frames that Sand bought for 25 
cents each when he built the place. He 
says, ‘*'lTte only way to retire is to call 
Mr Mills or Mr Chancy from their fu- 
neral homes in town to come and get 
you, I got 14 more years, then Tm going 
to start all oven I cold a minister w'ho was 
eating w^ich us the other day, ‘Why do 
you think I here, anway? 1 came to 

That kind of enthusiasm is evident in 
the Italians of Krebs both at w^ork and at 
play. At the Mt, Carmel Festival, many j 
w'ere involved in two traditional Italian I 
games that enliven all their get-to- 
gethers: a kind of Italian lawn 

bowling, and an exciting hand 

game played as contestants meet face to 
face across a narrow table and try^ to 
outguess and outplay each other, 

Dominic Finamore, who considers 
himself a ''pretty^ salty^ player,” explains: 
“It’s a game of concentration, of psych- 
ing out. We each throw^ up five fingers 
out in front of us and call out a number 
If I call out the right total of our two 
hands, I win. If you do, you get the 
point. We play to 12. But it’s not just 
saying the numbers; you don’t just say 
‘two/ You say ‘Two again, and I mean 
again/ or other phrases in Italian, and 
you say them with force. The w'ay you 
sound and the kx>ks you have on your 
face may nor have much to do with the 
outcome, but they sure give you 
satisfaction,” 

Afom/ and Aycre will be in evidence 
this May at McAJestcr’s Italian Festival, 
of which Dominic is co-chairman. ,Ac the 
1985 gathering, more than 4,fKK) v isitors 
ate 8,CX)0 meatballs on their plate din- 
ners — and many more view'ed the w'ork 
of more than 80 artists and shopped for 
Italian sausage and cheese. The first Ital- 
ian festival came about when Bill Prich- 
ard, now mayor of Krebs, decided the 
community' needed to do something to 
pay homage to its heritage. That’s some- 
thing he knows quite a bit about: Bill’s 
father, Pete Prichard, came to .America 
as a child and became a miner when he 
was just 11. W^en he w^as injured at 21, 
he began making and selling “Choc” 


beer as one w'ay of providing for his 
family. In that first batch of C^hoc was 
the beginning of Pete’s Place, now' an 
Oklahoma legend, 

Pete’s grandson and Bill’s son, Joe 
Prichard, is 25 and managing the Italian 
restaurant, the oldest and best known of 
three now' open in Krebs. (The Isle of 
Capri and Minnie’s Place are the others.) 
Joe, a graduate of OSU with a degree in 
motel and restaurant management, glad- 
ly relates the story' as he keeps a close 
eye on the plates coming true of the 
kitchen: “Grandpa started the restaurant 
in his home in 1925, and we’ve been in 
this same location since. The original 
house has been added on to several 
times, but my dad was bom in that room 
right there, .As it got bigger they added a 
second story and moved up there. 
Grandpa started serv'ing Chex: and sand- 
W'iches, then they started killing their 
ow'ii chickens and cooking those. They 
just kept adding this and that. He 
worked here until he had a stroke in 
1964, T hat’s w'hen l>ad took over,” .Ac- 
cepting the mantle of the family’s white 
apron seemed natural to Joe, who appre- 
ciates the tradition involved. 

Tradition is, of course, a major ele- 
ment in Krebs, and its strong pull led to 
a major community' effort in the late 
70s, Gene DcFrange, Dominic Fina- 
more and other members of St, Joseph’s 
parish spent more than a year of week- 
ends and evenings reclaiming the 
church’s cemetery from years of neglect. 
T'hey pulled w'eeds, uprooted trees and 
straightened (or removed if necessary') 
wTought-iron fences around graves! tes, 
"Fhey reset the stones when possible and 
marked the entrance to the cemetery 
w'ith an original statue of the risen Christ 
done in cement by DcFrange. The im- 
pressive work rests atop a 24-ton rock the 
dedicated crew hauled in by winch 
truck. It rook four days of work with 
hammers and chisels to cut a place in the 
rock into which the statue could be set, 
WTiat they accomplished w'as well worth 
their hard work. The stones in the ceme- 
tery' are mostly rough, handcarv'cd and 
inscribed in Italian, They’re simple but 
eloquent in relating the history of Krebs 


in the lives and deaths of many young 
men lost in the mines. 

A little bit of Italy is being kept alive 
in Krebs, There, a visitor can find good 
times, good food and, above all, got>d 
people. Make it to the Italian Festival 
this year, and you’ll be an honorary 
sm/ for a day. C//io down at one of the 
Italian restaurants, and you’ll get a real 
taste of the Old Countrv' right here in 
Oklahoma, Talk to the Giacomos, the 
Finamores, the Cionis and the Prichards, 
and you’ll better understand an impor- 
tant part of your own history', even if 
your name is Smith. ® 


Ka//jr)7/ WA/ff makes re^dar trips to 
McAlester to visit her parents — and to Krebs 
for Italian sausage and caciocavallo. 



Every Mriy, the mmnumitm of Knh$ 
and , M cA tester irmte the mt of Oklahoma in to 
help honor the areals Italian heritage. 

This yeads Italian Eestivai, the !Sth^ 
runs from 10 a.m.- 7 p.m. on Ato)' 24 and 
I from It ajn.-6 p.m. May 25. 

E tight tefits tirill fit/ .Mr A/ester s Srhiller 
Field, serving Italian dinners: spayfietfi, 
meathaiis^ Italian sausage and Itaiian 
bread— plus salad and eoffee or tea. Another 
tent sssUt offer san{h£)ukes and 
arfoutrments^ a third souvenirs ran^ng from 
aprons to carryout cheeses^ sausage, bread 
and spumoni. 

Craftspeople from five states mi! fit! a 
tent of their ovtn, and therdU also be be a fine- 
arts tent with oils^ watercolor and 
sculpture. 

To reach Srh dler Fields go east throng 
McAlester on V.S. 210 to the 69 Bypass: 
SckUler Field is on the south side of the 
road. For more information, call the Chamber 
of Commerce, {918} 423-2550, 

July /J, At. Joseph's Catholk Church in 
Krebs hosts the Our Lady of Mt, Carmel 
celebration, mfh musk, games, a spaghetti 
dinner, mass v'itb the bishop and ftn%eorks. 
Call Fr. Arthur 7\ O'Hara, {918} 423- 
6695, to leam more. 
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n the emerald prairie of 
Osage County, Carol 
Hunter is looking for 
her home. The home of 
her childhood, she 
says, where she first heard the legends 
of Grandfather Sun and Mother 
Earth. It is also where she learned of 
Indians murdered for money from oil 
discovered beneath the prairie, and of 
grave robbers who believed the 
wealthy Osage were buried with gold 
and a cache of other treasures. 

For Hunter, the land is alive. “1 
know stories from every curve in the 
road,” she says, as her car follows the 
road east from Fairfax. 

Now a professor of Indian and 
Southwestern literature at the 
University of Oklahoma, Hunter is 
only a visitor to southern Osage 
County, where she was reared. But 
she regards Fairfax, near where her 
mother, Elizabeth Smith, still lives. 



The (huge is big country ^ whether the vim is ranckianii south of Fomker 
marked b)* iimes/o/ie mmerposts (left) or a eanopj of big bluesmn (aEx>ve), 
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not the universitv' ciry^ of Norman, as her home. Hunter 
is one of 10,000 Osage Indians still living in the United 
States. About half the tribe lives in Osage Count\\ 

'"These hills are so full of mysterv ,” she says. "'Can 
you feel it? Or is it just me?” 

To visit Osage County', Oklahoma’s largest count\% 
is to return to the origins of 
Oklahoma, and America it- 
self: big range, big grasses, 
cowboys, Indians and the 
prospects of great wealth. 

Osage County’s boundaries 
are exactly those of the 1.47 
million acres allotted to the 
Osages in 1906, For miles, 
as far as the eye can see, 
the prairie of big and little 
blues tern grass spreads un- 
disturbed, marked by occa- 
sional oil pumps or 
Hereford cattle. This is a 
comer of the prairie that 
once stretched across a doz- 
en states, and it is all that is 
left of w'hat was once Amcr- 
ica’s most characteristic 
landscape. 'Fhe rest was de- 
stroyed over 150 years ago 
through modern farming 
methods and overuse. Only 
Oklahoma and Kansas still 
have large tracts of tallgrass 
in close to original 
condition. 

Big bluesccm, the 
most valuable grass in the 
pasture, is identified by its 
flat, bluish basal shoots and 
begins growing in early 
April. Seed stalks 3 to 8 
feet tall appear from late 
August CO October. Because 
the seed head branches into 
three parts, something like 
a turkey’s foot, the grass 
sometimes is called "turkey 
foot” bluestem. For quanti- 
ty' and quality' of forage, 
ranchers say few prairie 
grasses equal big bluestem. 

Livestock thrive on it and 


7^e Osage's Big 2 are oU — and cattle 
like thk hmi on Fredemk Drum- 
mond j ranch west of Pawhuska. 


Boots. Diald be there's nothing 
ihat teHs so much aboui a man. 
That’s the creed behind Blucher 
boots, the footwear made for men 
(and women ) in Osage Q>unt\^ — 
and an\*\rhere the memory of the 
true American cowboy iingers. 

.-\t the Griffich-Blucher Boot 
Qk in P'airfax. boots are made to 
fit the customer’s foot and fancy. 
Prices for the fiinciest can top 
$2,400. 

Authenticity is their trademark. 
Some styles in their catalog — with 
tall heels made for riding and tops 
that are stitched and inlaid master* 
pieces— tell of IHHH and a Fexas 
leather worker who went on to 
found the boot-making company. 

Blucher boots have shod Tom 
Mix, John Wayne, Monty' Mon- 
tana, Osage Ckiunry’s own Ben 
Johnson— and a bunch of working 
cowboys, professional rodeo rid- 
ers, lawmen and other devotees of 
the cowboy boot. 

“What we have is a tradition to 
live up to," says Jay Griffith, plant 
manager, "A lot of people come in 
here and talk about how their 
grandfather used to wear these 
boots," 

Vhc showroom is open 8 a,m,-5 
p.m. six days a week at 350 N, 
Main, To receive a catalog, send 
$2 to P.O. Box m. Fairfkx, OK 
74567. — Jim Filer 
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will eat bluestcm, which has the same protein and feed- 
ing value as com, over any other grasses in the prairie 
mixture* 

Five years ago, soil conservationists from throughout 
the countr^^ came to see the Osage grasses, says Wakon 
RedCorn, land operations officer for the Bureau of Indian 

.\ffairs in Paw^huska* “'Fhey 
were surprised at how well 
the land had been preser- 
ved,” he adds. The tail- 
grass has survived, in large 
part, because the families 
that were ranching 60 years 
ago still are tending the 
land today. Family names 
such as Adams, Barnard, 
Chapman and Drummond 
are first in the alphabet of 
Osage ranching. The long- 
time custodians of the 
range have protected the 
prairie from plowing and 
continuous heavy grazing. 

The land itself has 
helped prevent the grasses' 
destruction* Osage soil is 
black and organically rich 
like other tallgrass soils, but 
it is relatively shallow, typi- 
cally less than 20 inches to 
bedrock. Many of the 
slopes and uplands are bro- 
ken by outcroppings of 
flinty limestone and, 
unique to the Osage hills, 
sandstone. The shallow, 
rocky soil discourages most 
agriculture, and the native 
prairie remains* 

“You can't even drive 
over some of the range,” 
RedCom says* “ITie rocks 
will cut your tires.” 

For visitors traveling 
by car rather than horse- 
back, then, the back roads 
winding southeast from 
Forakcr to the junction of 
U*S. 60 and State Highway 
99, just west of Osage Hills 
State Park, provide one of 
the best views of the range* 
The finest tallgrass is north 
of U.S* 60 and east of Fora- 


For four hours every- June, radio 
station KX\'Q in Pawhiiska aban- 
dons its country-music format. 

Ifs not musical mutiny, just pan 
of the Osa^e (Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion's annual ranch tour* when par- 
ticipants hop in their vehicles, tune 
into KX\'Q-AM and listen as a disc 
jockey and taped messages direct 
them on a drive through sdcctcd 
ranches. 

Part of the association's three-day 
convention, the 1986 tour runs from 
8 a.m. to noon on June 14. "Hie 
first such tour sent pickups sailing 
through waves of bluestem more 
than 40 years ago as part of an all- 
out effort to strut the Osage's saiff. 

'*'i'he reason it was started was to 
show off the country' and bring buy- 
ers in," recalls Ron Reed, past 
president of the association. “Now 
the tour has turned. ..to more of an 
educational tour — showing ranches 
off and how they operate." 

“It's more of an enjoyment to 
people w'ho like to see the country 
in its finest clothes,” rancher Mark 
Kreeman adds. “You know, June is 
when our country' kxiks best. ,\nd 
that's when w^e like to show it off.” 

You don't have to be a rancher to 
tag along; visitors are welcome on 
the tour, the barbecue aftertvard, 
the dance and barbecue the night 
before.... 'Phen there's the Ben 
Johnson .Memorial Steer Roping 
Saturday and Sunday. Kor informa- 
tion and costs, call (918) 287- 
1208. — Marv' Ann l.other 


ker, ranchers and soil experts say. 

Amid the common bird sightings, such as prairie 
chickens and scissor-tailed flycatchers, is an enigma: Mi- 
grant bald eagles nesc here. 

“People are drawn to this place,” Hunter says, 
looking out over the blue, purple and yellow wildflowers 
speckling the folds of tallgrass, “because it is truly 
beautiful.” 

Beaut>^ certainty, but there is also w^ealth in these 
grass hills. Ranching is big business in Oklahoma, and 
beef cattle production earns the state about $1 billion 
each year— 60 percent of the state's gross farm receipts. 
Osage County provides a respectable share of that total. 
The Oklahoma Cattlemen's *-\ 5 Sociacion repons that 
150,000 head of cattle feed on Osage grass every^ yean 
Ellis Freeny, association manager, says Osage County 
probably provides more grazing land than any other coun- 
ty. 

The quality of Osage pasture varies widely, though, 
according to Phillip Davis, president of Oklahoma Land 
and Cattle Co,, which operates 100,000 acres at four 
ranches here* “You could buy some of this land for $200 
an acre,” he says* “But there are some pieces you 
couldn't buy for even $400 an acre,” 

Before I960, steers brought in from southern states 
grazed the ranchland only during growing season. *A11 
cattle came by rail, and the B lackland shipping pen, in 
north-central Osage County^ along the now-abandoned 
Midland Valley Railroad, was the main shipping point for 
cattle moving in and out. During the past 25 years, 
ranchers have incorporated cow-calf operations with their 
steer grazing for a year-round business. Today, virtually 
all the cattle transported in the U.S. moves by tmek, 
Davis says. For a century, these grasses have been fatten- 
ing cattle, mostly for northern markets. 

For two days in September, 1984, a prairie fire 
burned, devouring about 100,000 acres of the best tail- 
grass. Blackened tree trunks offer some evidence of the 
devastating fire, but ranchers say that the grass has recov^- 
ered better than they could have hoped for two years ago. 
Unusually generous rains in the spring and summer of 
1985 were critical in restoring the grasses' vigor. Also 
during 1985, ranchers diligently sprayed pastures to kill 
weeds and competing inferior grasses and grazed cattle as 
little as possible* 

For more than 100 years, this distinctly .American 
landscape has been home to the tribe explorers called 
Osage, the white version of Wah-sha-she, the Water Peo- 
ple, the Children of the Middle Waters* 

The Osages enter white history' for the first time in 
1673, according to Osage chronicler John Joseph Math- 

Tiff Osage fmnik potlrmi: Leonard and Ramona Maker and fhetr son, 
Geofge. From kh porcupine-hair **roach^' to ihe ribbonwork on her blanket, 
the Makers are dressed for Osage Days, held in Hominy each S^temben 
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cws, and were placed by ihc first French and American 
travelers on the Osage River in what is now the state of 
Missouri. ITic domain of the powerful Osage extended 
into what is now Oklahoma and prevented its peaceful 
occupation by either red or white man. Tlie Osages 
challenged nearly all tribes they encountered on the 

prairie and east of the 
Mississippi, 

Mathews wrote of the 
Osages in pre- Revolution- 
ary America: “They were a 
tall people; the men averag- 
ing over six feet and their 
proportions attracted the at- 
tention of everyone. They 
were courageous, aggres- 
sive and vengeful, and the 
literature of that period is 
full of their bloody deeds 
and the terror in which they 
were held by neighboring 
tribes,” 

Perhaps as a result of 
being among the most 
feared fighters on the 
plains, Hunter says, Osage 
Indians today exude what 
might be called an 
“arrogance,” 

“If you walk into a 
room in Anadarko (where 
Indians are meeting), you 
should be able to identify 
all the Osages,” says Mau- 
die Chcshcwalla, curator of 
the Osage Tribal Museum, 
commenting on their bear- 
ing, “We kept our culture 
and our dress,” she says. 
“And do you know why? 
Because we said wc 
wouldn't give them up,” 
The tribe’s museum is 
at the top of a hill in the 
county’ scat of Pawhuska 
next to the Osage Agency 
offices. “This is where visi- 
tors can see a part of us,’' 
Cheshewalla says, 

^Vhe Osage ceded in 
various treaties their lands 
in Missouri, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas and Kansas and 
moved to the reservation 



Sentimentalists with .saccharine 
notions of getting close to the earth 
should tend flower boxes, not tail- 
grass prairies. Would-be Osage 
Counry ranchers might well re- 
member this definition of the work 
ahead: 'Tough, tough, tough.” 

According to Fred A, Drum- 
mond, whose family hands down 
ranching like an earthy heirloom, a 
cattleman's lot is: "Lots of work- 
ing — early daylight to late at night. 
Plus lots is involved in ranching: 
weather, mostly, and markets.” 

And W(>e to those novices minus 
bank atxounts: “hither have to in- 
herit money or marry it. That’s the 
tw'o ways to get into the cattle busi- 
ness in Osage County." 

Dmmmond ought to know. A 
rancher since 1932, he handles 
20,000 acres in a string of spreads 
that includes 40,000 acres tended 
by his son Chuck and 10,000 acres 
ranched by his son Ibm, (lliey 
trade work and cowboys, but keep 
their own profits.) Fred A/s pater- 
nal grandfather, Hominy business- 
man and banker Frederick, ac- 
quired land, but “not enough to 
calk about.” Fred .A.'s dad, Roy 
Cicil, began accumulating land in 
the '20s: eventually, he handled 
from 50,000 to 60,000 acres, lb- 
day, Fred A, and his cousin, Fred- 
erick, are the Dmmmond family 
patriarchs. 

'Tve been to Russia; Pvc been 
ail over Europe,” says Fred A. 
“Osage County ranches look like 
the best in the world." 

— Mary' Ann Luther 



fft de old days ^ Southern teff ranged free on rich Osage gy^ass^ then frmeied 
north by railroad. These days, cattle art tended and ^*dmored^ throu^ the 
year; when they travel, its hy truck. Ctmpomes tide, too — in horse trailm. 


assigned to them in southern Kansas, In 1865, they 
agreed to the sale of their Kansas lands and to the 
purchase of a permanent home in Indian Territory, And 
in 1872, they moved to the land in Oklahoma Territory, 
bought from the Cherokees with money from the Kansas 
sale. 

Beneath the unshaded grasses that were once tribal 
buffalo grounds, oil was discovered. The first well was 
dug in 1897; in 1900, the first oil sold. 

“Since Day One, Osage County has been in the top 
five counties (in Oklahoma) for total well completions 
and the top 10 counties for production of oil and gas,” 
says Rick Conner, manager of the oil and gas statistical 
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Pumpjacks like this one near the old oil boomtotttn of Whizbang bear witness 
to the wealth the Osages have drawn from beneath their old reservation — and 
to a black period in tribal history that's been called "the Great Frenzy," 

division at the Oklahoma Corporation Commission. In 
1985, the county’s 10,000 oil wells produced a total of 
25,446 barrels of crude oil each day. That was 9.2 million 
barrels for the year. The land, which lies above the rich 
Chautauqua Basin, also yielded 4.2 billion cubic feet of 
gas from some 150 gas wells. Since the 1906 Allotment 
Act, the oil, gas and other mineral rights to the land have 
been shared in common by the 2,229 allottees (Osages on 
the tribal roll as of June 1906) and their descendants. 

Safeguarding the mineral shareholders’ interests is 
the main job of the tribal council today. “It’s just like 
running a big corporation, is what it amounts to, with the 
council and the Bureau of Indian Affairs,” says original 


allottee Bill Martin, a Tulsa attorney and 32-year veteran 
of the council. “We have $50-$75 million coming in there 
every year, and the council is really responsible, because 
all of it’s coming from leases and oil and gas production.” 

The fortunes and misfortunes that oil brought 
the allotted Osages during the 1920s are legendary. A 
total of 18 tracts were 
leased for more than a mil- 
lion dollars apiece during 
that decade. But the wealth 
incurred what has been 
called the Osage Reign of 
Terror, when Indians were 
murdered — “Poisoned. 

Their homes blown up,” 

Hunter says — for the mon- 
ey from the head rights to 
the oil-rich land. As she 
drives through the Grey 
Horse Indian Cemetery, 

Hunter finds some of the 
victims’ graves. 

Grey Horse, about five 
miles east of Fairfax, is very 
nearly a ghost town. But as 
an Indian subagency, it was 
once an important place of 
trade and government and 
tribal business. Each June, 
the Grey Horse district re- 
vives for four days as tribal 
dances are held there. 

Hunter’s house is 
south of Grey Horse, in an 
area called Sunny Slope. 

When she finds the house, 
it is like Grey Horse: most- 
ly a reminder of what once 
was. The frame house is 
graying and vacant and win- 
dowless. Hunter stops only 
briefly to look at the exteri- 
or, overgrown with weeds. 

And without disappoint- 
ment at what the building 
looks like, she turns the car 
around and heads toward 
her mother’s home, where 
she began. H3 


Since she traveled to the Osage 
for Oklahoma TODAY, Joan 
Biskupic has joined the Tulsa 
Tribune’s State Capitol bureau. 


Pawhuska’s mam street is called 
Kihekah, the Osage word for chief. 
At 717 Kihekah stands a building 
with plain front and high, pat- 
temed-tin ceilings. In the old days, 
it held hardware. 

'ITiese days, it’s filled with Indi- 
an art. 

Kathr\n Red-Com Block and her 
husband. Bob, opened llie Gallerv* 
in October 1984, against other peo- 
ple’s better judgment. “Everyone 
said, ‘Oh, you can’t do that, espe- 
cially not in Pawhuska. You want to 
go to Santa Fc or Taos,’ ” Kathr\*n 
says. 

Kathryn is Osage, a Pawhuska 
native, a former Nixon staff mem- 
ber — and a candidate in the tribal 
elections this June. Bob is Osage 
and Cheyenne. 'Fhe work they 
showcase is by Indian artists from 
Oklahoma, by and large. “We felt a 
need for a concentrated effort to 
show the abilities of Oklahoma ar- 
tists,’’ Bob saN's. Today regular cus- 
tomers drive from Bartlesville and 
Tulsa — and drop in from as far 
away as California and V irginia. 

lliey come to see art by Kiowas, 
Cherokees, Navajos and Otocs. 
'Hie Blocks also represent Osages 
like .Norman .Akers, Paul Pahseto- 
pah, Billie Ponca and C. R. and Jim 
Red- Corn, Kathr>m’s brothers. In 
late .May and June, the front gallery 
will be given over to work by Osage 
artists. 

Hours are 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Monday-Sacurday. (^11 (918) 287- 
2722 for more information 

— Kate Jones 
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^ O S A G 

Cowboys 


By Jim Etter 

Photographs by Jim Argo 

A s the early sun touches the tops of the Big Blue, it lights a prairie 
that’s like a rolling, fresh-green carpet. The illusion vanishes only 
where the horses make their way through the grass’s depth. 

The riders absorb the spring beauty, but don’t talk about it. They say little, 
in fact, letting the clop-clop and occasional snort of the animals and the squeak 
of saddle leather break the morning silence. The men know this magic time 
will bum off with the dew, and the day ahead will be a long one of tiring, 
sweaty, black-and-white reality. And so the days will go, longer and warmer 
into summer, as both the big bluestem and little bluestem reach their bluish 
maturity — except where they’ve been nipped by a steer. They thrive among 
the fuzzy-topped Indian grass — the official grass of Oklahoma — and other 
native growth on what is one of the last unfilled prairies in America. 

TTie scene is only one glimpse of ranch work in the big county often called 
the Osage. Every cowboy sees it his own way. 
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Hands at the Adams Foraker ranch. Standing, left to right. Bdiy Ray\ Jay Fnrd., Mike Dorothy^ John Mlet}, Meet Rmi>erry. Kneeling, left to right, 
James Coldfm, Waily Johnson, Im Rexroeit. (Osage io^hands' kalnt of wmiing tkdr hoomps outside their Jeans .Kfts them apan from other co^iwys.) 


Brad Jackson 

21 . HAND AT THE FOR.AKER RA.NCH; 

“/ gotta take my orders just like 
anybody eke, but here / still got my 
freedom. / like any kind of 
horseback work. I'd like it more if 
it was like them old fellas talk 
about — when all the work was on 
a horse. But those days 
art gone now. ” 
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James Willcox 

40 . FOREMAN. FREDERICK DRUMMOND'S 
SOITH RANCH: 

“/ was raised here in the Osage — 
it's home. I've done other work, 
but always wind up back here on 
the ranch. 'Course, it gets boresome 
after a white— you know, like 
anything. 

I hope the market improves. If we 
could get rid of the chicken men 
we'd have it made, but things got to 
change. People always come back to 
good of be^ steaks, looks 
to me like," 


Frederick Drummond 

54 , THIRD-GENERATION RANCHER: 

“Used to, there were no horse 
trailers — it was a hard way of 
doing things. I remember once I 
was about 12 and we got up at 2 
in the morning. We rode about 11 
miles. Later that day I was coming 
back. We were still about two miles 
from the house, and the old horse 
had his head down and it was hot 
and I was dying of thirst. 

I would remember many times 
telling myself that day. I'd never, 
never be a rancher, " 
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Billy Ray 

39, FOREM.AN ,-\T THE FOR/\KER: 

'17ih rand has good horses. You 
pick a horse dependin' 
on die job. If / wanna rope 
a big steer I use Monster. 

He's solid. You use a big horse, 
and you can go out and rope 
a steer and you're not afoot. 

I used to get on anything that hair 
grew on (in rodeos). And I 
used to like for horses to buck. 
Now, 1 do a lot of 
sweet‘ta Ikin' to keep 'em 
from doin' it." 


Les Rexroat 

22. A HA.MD AT THE FOR.AKER : 

“/ like the freedom — / like to be 
alone, I guess. I've had some 
friends work at other jobs, ri^t 
next to people. From the sound of 
it, I wouldn't know how 
to handle that. " 
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Richard “Burr” Gagan 

26, HAND AT TEtE FORrVKER: 

^ We'll be out here in the momin ' — 
we'll be out at the bam by 4. When 
work is slow you fix a fence or 
something. Maybe you have to shoe 
a horse or something else. / like it 
or I wouldn't be doin' it — 
probably because of the 
independence and freedom. And I 
like to rope. " 



R. C. Adkins 

51 , FOREMAN, FREDF.RICK DRUMMOND'S 
i-IEADQUAR'I'ERS RANCH; 

‘We don't usually call ourselves 
foremens — we don't like to get 
blmed up too hi^. 

I like takin care of the cattle. 
It’s did me good, and I’ll stay here 
as long as I’m able to get around. 

It’s just a great life — out here 
where it's peac^ul and you can do 
what you wanna do and say what 
you wanna say." 




Ijindi at an old ranchkause on a spread mmed h Fmkfiek Unimmond, west of Pimhmka. 
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R ed over blue, white 

under yellow, Maudie 
Cheshew'alla's fingers 
W'ork so swiftly it is 
^ impossible to follow the 
pattern she is creating as she plies the 
ancient art of finger weaving. 

Chcshcwalla is one of the artists of 
the Osage. Born of an Osage Indian 
father and a white mother who w'as 
adopted into the tribe, she has lived all 
of her life in Osage Coimty* 

.Mthough all North American 
Indian tribes do some form of finger 
weaving, Chcshcwalla says the 
Osages are about the only ones who 


weave with so many different 
patterns. They are also, she believes, the 
only ones who use beads in the 
weaving. 

“We do at least five patterns 
completely different from any other 
tribe/’ she says, “For the Osage, 
finger weaving is an artform because wc 
do it so well, w^e excel in it, 

“It’s also one of the most religious 
ts'pes of art we do, as we only w'ear the 
items at tribal dance time. Some of 
the things made of finger weaving are 
the sacred sashes, bags to carry 
religious articles, belts and garters.” 
When she taught her first weaving 


class in 1971, there w^ere so few in the 
tribe w^ho knew^ how to do it that it 
was almost a lost art. There is little 
chance that the art wnll be so nearly 
lost again, since she has taught it to 250 
students. 

“Our tribal council is very aware of 
some of the arts now which can be lost, 

' and more effort is made to be sure 
\ this doesn’t happen. I think, coo, more 
I young people today are interested in 
I tribal customs and maintaining them 
than 25 years ago,” says Cheshewalla, 
who is director of the Osage Tribal 
Museum. 

“Finger weaving is a very difficult 
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Maudie Che^ewaliu, atmior of ike Osage Tribal Museum, is a master of the mtriiate art of 
finger moving — passed down '"mouth to ean 'dike tribal legends, from generation to generation. 


an and a jealous art. If you don't use it 
you lose it. It cakes hours and hours to 
ieam. It's a craft that takes all your 
thought. It takes two weeks just to 
learn the simplest form. /\jiy time you 
change patterns or even one thread in 
a pattern, it takes another month to 
Ieam. 

"‘You can't wTite it down or explain 
it. You have to show it. 1 think it wasn't 
meant to be written down but rather 
to be passed on ‘mouth to ear' like tribal 
stories/’ 

It also is a demanding art. Even 
after all her years of practice it still takes 
C^heshe walla about two months to 


make a w(jman's belt, which she says is 
the piece chat takes the longest. She 
can work four to six hours a da>^ before 
her fingers play our and can complete 
about an inch of work an hour. 

Chcshcwalla is considered a master 
of the art, LShe can take a lOO-year-old 
pattern and figure it out, and because 
of this talent {she calls it a “gift''), she is 
frequently called on by museums and 
families to repair or copy unusual or 
important pieces. 

She has traveled to the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 
D.CL, three times, once to study and 
learn to care foranifaccs and twice to put 


her finger weaving on film for the 
archives. 

In addition to her finger weaving, 
Chcshewalla also does ribbon wx>rk and, 
along with Josephine Tillman, makes 
handmade dolls, most of which are 
displayed in museums. 


or many miles from the 
museum where 
Chcshewalla works is the 
ranch of Jim Hamilton. 
He. [<Ki, is an artist of 
the Osage and a lifelong resident of the 
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count\\ Hamilton grew up on a ranch 
west of Paw huska and is a rancher 
himself. He also is a sculptor, a 
vocation he didn’t take up until he %vas 
in his late 40s. 

had my first bronzes cast in 
1967, when I was 48, Within three years 
I w'as doing well enough to be able to 
make a living as a sculptor, I have been 
amazingly lucky,” Hamilton says. 

As a child Hamilton liked to 
whittle, and he used the wooden boxes 
that carried the groceries home from 
the store as his can-ing materials. As an 
adult he made wood carvings as a w^ay 
to relax from his ranching chores. 

One day a saddlcmaker friend gave 
him a chunk of wax to play around with, 
and he discovered he could sculpt. 

Hamilton has had no formal 
training, yet the w^ork he does in his 
ranch studio east of Koraker can be 
found in museums, galleries, banks, 
corporate offices and private 
collections throughout the country- 
"Tve been lucky, absolutely,” he 
insists. “IVe been very% very' fortunate to 
have good people help me. People at 
the top, like Peter Hurd, are really 
willing to help, Fve found,” 

Unlike most sculptors, Hamilton 
makes no sketches before he begins — : 
except in his head: 

“I do w'hat [ call mental sketching. 
People are always wanting to buy my 
original sketches, but there aren’t any,” 
Hamilton chooses for his subjects 
the things with which he is most 
familiar, the people and the animals 
engaged in activities t%^pical of ranching 
life. 

He uses composites of people he 
know's for the figures in his pieces. 
Some, of course, arc “portraits,” such 
as his statue of Will Rogers — and of Ben 
Johnson Sr,, father of Ben Johnson 
the actor, who was Hamilton’s 
schoolmate in Pawhuska, 

“Many of the situations I portray 
are things that have happened to me. 
You just can’t keep yourself out of it. 
Sculpting is an emotional art. If I feel an 
emotion and even one person 
perceives it, it is a success as far as 1 am 


JIM HAMILTON 


concerned,” he say,s, 

Hamilton also sculpts Indians, One 
of his favorites is a 6-foot-tall Apache 
dancer that was commissioned for 
Woolaroc Museum. 

Hamilton, like Cheshewalla, 
mentions the number of artists, writers 
and dancers who have come out of 
Osage Count^^ The Osage, however, 
doesn’t just spawn artisans; it also 
attracts them. 


B ill Sowell and his wife, 

Mar\'anette, have lived on 
the outskins of 
Paw'huska for 13 years, yet 
in many ways they still 
feel like newcomers, are still getting 
acquainted with the people and the 
area they have chosen as a home for 
themselves and their teen-age 
daughters, Sabra and Jimalce. 

Bill, who is a painter and sculptor. 
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is from Texas, and Mar\anecte, a 
painter, from New Mexico* They 
both attended Texas Tech L'niversiu' in 
Lubbock and admit that the trees and 
streams of northeastern Oklahoma may 
have had something to do with their 
choosing to settle there. 

They came to Pawhuska originally 
in search of a place to build a foundry 
where Biil could cast his sculptures, 
as well as the w^ork of three of his 
friends. 

At nearby Nelagoney, the couple 
established Turkey Track Foundry-, 
which was an immediate success — so 
much so they rinally had to sell it: 

“I was doing casting for lOO 
people, and after working all day with 
sculptures I didn't want any more of it 
when I got home. 1 wasn't doing any 
sculpting myself at all and only a little 
painting. " 

Some of Bill's work is in private 
collections, and he has one painting in 
the Governor's .Mansion in Oklahoma 
City' and several in the Santa Clara 
Pueblo Medical Cx:nter in New 
Mexico (Indians of .New^ Mexico and 
Arizona appear in much of his work). 

One of his bronzes, a Boy Scout, 
stands in from of the Osage County' 
Historical Museum in Pawhuska, and 
this past winter he cumpletdy restored 
the statues of the stations of the cross 
in the Catholic Church in Pawhuska for 
its 1986 CJcnicnnial Ck^iebradon* 

Along with sculptor Jay O'Mcilia, 
Sowell received a commission in 1985 to 
d<J the V ietnam War Memorial 
monument for the sculpture garden 
chats planned for the Oklahoma State 
Capitol. 

Manancitc, who gives private art 
lessons, is known primarily for her 
portraits of children. She works in 
oils, pastels and waccrcolor. 

Her portraits are unusual in that 
they are not formak posed studies. She 
prefers capturing the moods and 
moments of childhood, and she usually 
tries to spend many hours with her 
subject CO study the child's personality, 

'VAftcr painting almost nothing but 
pictures of children for Five years, I began 


BILL AND MARVANETTE SOWELL 


developing a new idea two or three 
years ago," she says* *‘I began to leave 
the children out and tiy' to portray the 
freedom of childhood, the world as 
children perceive it*” 'This has led to 
a group of landscapes that she calls her 
Garden Path Series, 

Most of her work is in private 
collections, hut she does have a 
commissioned work in the Child 
Science Building at Oklahoma State 


University*. She also exhibits at the 
Studio Galleiy-, Tulsa, and in New 
Mexico. 

Cheshewalla, Hamilton and the 
Sowells. Four anises who call Osage 
CJounty home* Four artists the Osage 
can be proud to claim for its own* M 


I^e Afj^os /he in Eehiond — amf make 
regu/ar mmm m a family place near Kcm 
Reservoir in Omge County. 
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By Kate Lester Jones 
Photographs by Jim Argo 


mold 
roundhouse ai 
Gre^ Horse, about 
19! Z, m men have 
gathered for the 
i Lo" Shka. the 
Osage tribe's most 
important ceremony, 
held each June 
at Fam}husha, 
Hominy and 
Grey Horse. 



W ^hen the Osages crossed the 
Kansas border into their last 
home, they were a harried 
people. Treaties had pushed 
them from their ancestral lands. Interac- 
tion and intermarriage with whites had 
split the tribe. And their rituals, which 
had served so well along the Missouri, 
couldn’t still the doubts that haunted the 
People of the Middle Waters, 

Pressures for assimilation and allot* 
ment were strong. Historians talk about 
the coup Osage leaders scored then — 
delaying and parrv^ing allotment at- 
tempts until they were able to save the 
land and its mineral rights for their peo- 
ple. But there was another struggle: the 
spiritual battle to find a path through the 
wilderness of the white man's world. 


LcRoy Logan lives in the Indian Vil- 
lage in Hominy, near land set aside for 
the tribe when allotment came in 1906, 
He was bom in 1912, into the band led 
by chiefs Black Dog and Clarcmore, into 
the Upland Forest or Timber-Dwelling 
Osages, who settled near Hominy 
Creek, His grandfather, Wak-ti-an-kah, 
an adviser to Black Dog and the third 
and last chief called Clarcmore, was a 
visionary who foretold automobiles, air- 
planes— and the wealth that would 
come if the tribe held onto their land. 
He also saw^ clearly the death of the 
old ways: “My grandfather told them, 
there's no use fighting the white man— 
you're going to just have to find a way 
our children are going to have to live, 
,,,Them people's coming, and we can’t 
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LeRoy Logan 


grandfather told them, there’s no use 
fighting the white man.. ..Them people’s coming, 
and we can’t stop them. Just like a wave of 
water coming. You can’t stop that wave.^^ 


stop them. Just like a wave of water 
coming. You can’t stop that wave.” 

JTie answer, when it came, was char- 
acteristically Osage. They educated their 
children in the white man’s schools, and 
they molded their tribal government to 
fit the way the white world worked. 

For the spiritual answer, many turned 
to Christianity', many back to the Indian 
world — or to a blend of the two. Two 
things came from other tribes in the late 
1800s: a dance the Osages named / Lo'’ 
Shka — and the peyote religion. 

Peyote came to the Upland Forest 
people when a disciple of John Wilson, 
founder of peyotism, camped along Big 
Hominy Creek in the early 1890s. Le- 
Roy Logan recalls: 

“There was some Osages around 
there, so they saw that camp. ITiey 
wanted to know- w hat he was doing. So 
they went over there and found out. 
WTien they got to his camp, he had his 
fire going, and by his fire he had an 
arrow sticking in the ground. So they 
asked him about that: ‘WTiat you doing 
that for.^’ He said, ’That’s God. Fm talk- 
ing about God. 1 tell people about God. 

1 could tell you, you interested, you 
want to know about it.’ He said, i got 
herb, 1 eat a herb.’ That was the 
peyote.” 

The Osages took the disciple to (>lare- 
more, and both Claremore and Black 
Dog came under the influence of the 
new religion. At its most basic, it blend- 
ed Native .American beliefs with Chris- 
tianity (familiar to the Osages from 
missionaries and (itholic priests) — and 
the ritual use of peyote, eating buttons 


from the peyote cactus, which contains 
hallucinogens that bring visions. John 
Wilson preached that under the infiii- 
cncc of peyote, he had traveled a spiritu- 
al road to the moon, the road Jesus had 
traveled from his grave. 

The Osages called John Wilson 
“Moonhead.” “'Fhcrc’s power in (the 
peyote),” Logan says .Moonhead’s teach- 
ings w'ent. “It’s a good power — the Holy 
Spirit is in there. Use it that way and it’ll 
w'ork good for them. I'hey’ll get along. 
Every thing will work to the betterment 
of the people.” "Hie Osages listened and 
began building “fireplaces,” the reli- 
gion’s altars. Claremore chose LeRoy 
Logan’s father, Roman, to carry on his 
fireplace. In his turn, Logan became a 



Black Dog (really 'Black Wolf'll one of the chiefs 


of the Osages who settled near Hominy Creek. 


“road man,” a priest, of the religion. .At 
its height, it was followed at more than 
two dozen fireplaces scattered across 
Osage country’. 

In recent decades, peyotism fell off 
among the Osages, and Logan, who now' 
attends the Friends meeting in Hominy, 
reckons only five fireplaces are still in 
use — all but one topped with the eight- 
sided frame structures that distinguish 
Osage peyote churches from those of 
other tribes. Other Osages note a resur- 
gence in the church in the last few' years, 
and elder Preston Morrell, road man for a 
fireplace a few miles west of Hominy, is 
recognized by the Native American 
Church (the organized side of peyotism 
among all tribes) as a priest for the state 
of Oklahoma. 

LeRoy Logan recalls how' the peyote 
road caused his parents to turn away 
from the old ways: 

“^Fhey quit telling it.. ..Both my par- 
ents, .Mother and Dad, they went 
through all the ceremonies, and they 
used to have tattoos, like the old ways. 
My mother had tattoos on her hands, her 
ankles, her calves, her legs. My dad, he 
had tattoos on his chest, here, and on his 
neck, here. Ceremonies they had, and 
when they were babies, they tattooed 
them.... But after they started the peyo- 
te, they wouldn’t tell us about it. We 
used to ask them when we were kids, 
‘WTiat those mean.^ VMiat you got that 
for.^ We see other people, they don’t 
have it.’ .And they never would tell us 
w'hy. They said, ‘That’s bad. We don’t 
want to talk about it.’” 

Continued on the next page 
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Preston Morrell 


Road man for a fireplace near Hominy, 
Preston Morrell has been named a priest for 
the state of Oklahoma by the Native American 
Church, the cross-tribal organization of 
the peyote religion. 


An anthropoiogisc might call a pur- 
poseful turning away from old ways “cul- 
tural suicide.” LeRoy Logan, long active 
in the spiritual and political life of his 
tribe, says, “The Osages, they were a 
great people to put things in order for 
their own benefit.” The peyote ways, 
brought from the outeide, helped them 
through a time of great stress, helped 
combat alcoholism and what in Osage 
would be called Tzi Sho ga m tha^ “spiri- 
tual confusion.” 

i\s it was with peyote, so it was with 
the / Lo'' Shka. 

Wlien the Osages came into what is 
now Oklahoma in 1872, they settled ac- 
cording to their traditional divisions, 
which Osage mythologv' says came about 
after a great flood. Today three divisions 
remain: 

The Dwellers in the "ITiorny Thicket 
settled in and around Pawhuska. The 
Dwellers in the Upland Forest settled at 
Hominy. And the Dwellers upon the 
Hilltop settled at Grey Horse. 

In the mid- 1880s, into these commu- 
nities, came a new force. Drums were 
brought to the Osages: to Pawhuska and 
Hominy by their distant relatives the 
Raws and to Grey Horse by the Poncas. 
The drums were of hickory and 
stretched skins, but they became the 
heartbeat of the chief ceremony of the 
Osage people: / Uf f^hka^ “playground 
of the eldest son.” 

To Osages, being the eldest has great 
importance: eldest son, eldest daughter, 
the elders of the tribe. / L/f is a special 
kinship term, used by family members 
for the oldest son. ^ihka is the rcxit for 


words having to do with sport or play. 
“Playground” puts too childish a conno- 
tation on what happens every summer. 

Each June, the districts schedule their 
/ Shkas at dance grounds in the Indi- 
an villages. .All three dances are at root 
the same: Arriving, settling in and visit- 
ing Thursday afternoon; war dances 
Thursday evening, Friday afternoon, 
Friday evening and Saturday afternoon; 
fency dancing Saturday night. Sunday 
afternoon is a special time, when family 
and individual songs are sung and indi- 
viduals have a chance to speak to the 
assembly and to honor others with “give- 
away” — money, groceries, blankets, 
even horses. 

To white people, that might not 



Osage warrion wore hair and pkeked 

bnms — and called white mm Heavy Eyebrows. 


sound too different from a pow wow: A 
bunch of Indians dancing and talking 
Osage. To the Osages, the / Shka is 
far different from a pow wow; those four 
days mark the heart of their lives, 

Archie Mason Jr. is the director of 
Indian Education for the Tulsa Public 
Schools. He is also senior tail dancer for 
the / Ld* Shka. 

“Over in the Grey Horse District, I 
guess Fm a fifth -gene ration mil dancer. 
My father was, my grandfather, great- 
grandfather* And my great-great-grandfa- 
ther was the first rail dancer with the first 
drum keeper.” 

1 ail dancers arc the men who dance 
alone on the last refrain — the “tail” — -of 
each song. It is an honor and a responsi- 
biliry. Mason prepares all year for the 
long weekend when Grey Horse hosts 
the other districts. In 22 years, he has 
missed only one or two days — one when 
a soccer team he coached played in a 
state championship. (They won.) 

When Archie Mason Jr, comes to Grey 
Horse each June, he comes home. 

“The house that is right across from 
the dance area was given to my grand- 
parents for a wedding gift. My aunt now 
owns the house, and it is still just the 
Mason turf', I guess. You might say we 
congregate there once a year. Wc seem 
to come together at that time.... 

“Fve been advised and taught by my 
father, who was caught by his father. 
And as we go into our offspring, our 
children, I see that the necessity of sur- 
vival of our individual families, our ca- 
reers, take us away from the nucleus of 
that drum there. Fm now residing here 
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^^The I Lo^ Shka is a joyous time, yet it’s a 
disciplined joyous time... .You get a spiritual lift 
from the whole experience. And that’s 
something that’s very hard to explain. 

daughter Mercy Skeeter 



Arch(e Masen Jr. and 


in Tuisa. The drum keeper resides in 
Wichita, the head committeeman in 
Norman, each of os being professional in 
our careers, educated people. But yet we 
call that home, we go home for our time; 
it’s set aside, it's scheduled, those four 
days." 

.Mason’s position of tail dancer is one 
of many necessar\^ for the drums to make 
another cycle. Each drum is entrusted to 
a drum keeper, an eldest son whose fam- 
ily agrees to care for the drum and to be 
ultimately responsible for the / / V Shka, 
Each drum keeper selects a committee 
to help him — and advisers, w^hjp men, 
water boys, drum w'armers, singers, lady 
singers, cooks.... It takes a year of work 
to prepare for each / Shka, 

To be drum keeper is an expensive 
undertaking, in time and money. “It 
sometimes is quite a challenge to accept 
chat drum,” Mason says. “But also 
there’s a lot of blessing and a lot of good 
feelings... to keep it, cake c^are of it, be- 
cause w^e know what power and strength 
it has. Just the consciousness that it itself 
is the center and hub of our people.... 
Because that drum carries our songs, our 
life, and our histor%' — ever\'thing that we 
have." 

The / Ij>" Shka is for Osages, not for 
tourists or even finally for visitors w'el- 
comed from other tribes. It is a way to 
pass on a tradition, a feeling of belong- 
ing, of propemm, from generation to 
generation. No article, no book, could 
tell w'hat it means to each of them, to all 
of them. More than once. Mason ex- 
plains that he is speaking only for 
himself. 


“ITiere's a great deal, I think, of re- 
spect, discipline, chose kind of things 
that w'ere our people and still are during 
the time of our / U/* Shka. U surfaces, 
becomes very^ visible at that time — the 
importance of our elders to be there, to 
guide us, to advise us on sice. It’s kind of 
like Oj r, on-the-job training, you know. 
We're out there, in our 40s, and we're 
novices in this. We're still learning. ^\nd 
our elders are teaching us; they advise 
us; they caution us. ITiey caution the 
youngsters w'hen they’re out of line, do- 
ing something improper." 

Being Osage doesn’t automatically 
mean you take part in the / Lo'' Shka. 
Youngsters, and older men too, are 
“brought in.” Males (some no more than 



Paui Red Eagie as an studmt^ circa t89Si 
he was assistant chaf ami vht^ in the 1920s. 


toddlers these days) arc “roached”^ — a 
term that comes from the distinctive 
headpiece of porcupine hair and deer’s 
tail that is pan of an Osage man’s cere- 
monial dress. Girls are also presented; in 
recent years, women have been allowed 
to dance along with the men. From 
there, the individuals and their families 
will choose the lev'cl of their commit- 
ment. In time they may become tail 
dancers — or singers, committeemen, 
cooks.... Am id the joking, the visiting, 
the family meals that are part of the / 
Ld' Shka as they are of any reunion, thev' 
may join in what Mason calls “the joyous 
discipline” of the dance. 

“It’s a joyous time, yet it’s a disci- 
plined joyous time for those that partici- 
pate,” he says, “It's not a wild affair at 
all. It’s a very ceremonious thing. You 
get a spiritual lift from that whole experi- 
ence. And that’s something that’s very 
hard to explain....! just know I do what 
I'm supposed to do, and I go. I know’ 
that this / L<f Shka as I understand came 
from ocher drums, other peoples, that we 
learned that dance from (Jther tribes. But 
as I look and research history , they too 
learned it. .And all of a sudden it seems 
like It’s a circle of knowledge — that it 
w-as already here but yet we learned it 
and yet it’s still here and we’re still 
learning.” 

Mason is heartened to see more and 
more Osages returning to the / Shka. 
after the “hard times” of the ’50s and 
'60s, when attendance w'as thin. 

“I’m very^ encouraged to see the 
youngsters come in, the dancers come 
in, 'cause I’m very' conscious of the ones 
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tell them what I know and help them in 
ways I know how to....Fm just Osage. Fm 
proud of being Osage. I guess it’s just 
because I am.^^ 


that arc no longer with us. I look around 
every dance ^ every year, and I can re- 
member who used to be there that’s no 
longer with us. They’re not here, and 
I’m going to be missing some people this 
next June. 

“I do get tensed up and stressed that 
Fm doing things right, that I’m doing 
things proper. We go on, and w^e do the 
best we can. I think that’s part of the 
whole thing — finally figuring out what 
the / Shka'% about, what it does for 
you. You take that with you into the 
world cvcry^ day, and you get along in a 
good way, treat other people in a proper 
way, conduct yourself in a proper way. 
Because you’re ready. The / Skka 
has given that to you.” 

Nora Stuart (“Aunt Nora” to just 
about everyone, it seems) is an acknowl- 
edged elder of the Osage tribe. She is 
descended not only from the hereditary 
chiefs Pawhuska and Claremore, but 
from P(m m no pmhe or “Governor Joe,” 
the first elected Osage chief She is certi- 
fied Osage royalty. 

Born 75 years ago near Fairfax, at a 
place called Three Mile Camp, she was 
the child of an arranged marriage: “On 
my father’s side he was the chief family. 
On my mother's side they called ihat the 
chief family. So they got my mother and 
father together and married them..,. 
Bluebloods, they called them. And that’s 
where I came from. My father’s people 
asked for my mother when she was 
born.” 

Like LeRoy Logan, Nora Stuart was 
told by her parents chat the old ways 


were gone. Her grandfather, Yellow 
Horse, kept a peyote church; her father 
was a preacher in the Christian faith. 
Still, by virtue of the life she’s lived and 
the people she has known, she is a re- 
pository of knowledge other Osages 
come to draw upon. 

From the chief to teen-agers, they 
come to ask her about the proper way to 
do things^ — to address someone, to give 
a child an Osage name, to act in the / 
Lf Shkay to live. She smiles: "I tell 
them what I know and help them in 
ways I know how to.... I’m just Osage. 
Fm proud of being Osage. I guess it’s 
just because I am.” EG 

Kate Lester Jones is the manapng editor of 
Oklahoma TODAY. 



Ihe Thorny Ihkket Peopk settled near the village 
that took its name from their chief, Pawhuska. 



The I Lo'’ Shka may be set aside for 
Osages and invited pmts, but visitors to the 
county can still find plenty of Osage 
heritage^ 

The first Prmhuska FestivaL~a three- 
day celebration of the Osage in Osage County— 
will run 10 a.m.-lO p.m. May JO-June /, 
For a few dollars^ visitors can see a rodeo, 
parade^ square dancing, fiddle contest and 
pen, crafts and antique shorn — and actor Ben 
Johnson. For a few dollars more, they can 
eat buffalo burgers and Osage water-lily soup. 

Events are scattered from the Triangle 
Building in downtown Pawhuska to the Osage 
Agency and the county fairgrounds. For 
more information, call co-chairman Pat 
Sweeden, (9!8) 287^403. 

While you're in town, visit the Osage 
Tribal Museum on the agency grounds I hours: 
8-4:30 Monday- Friday; 10^:30 
Saturday ; 1-5 Sunday f And stop by the 
Immaculate Conception Church at 14th 
and Lynn to view its 24 imported stained-glass 
windows — including one 36-by-l2-foot 
mas^rpiece featuring Osages and a pri^t. 

Come September 19, 20 and 21, the 
Osap tribe puts on a celebration and invites 
everyone to Join in. ffs Osap Days, held at 
the Morrell Churdi Grounds, five miles east of 
Hominy on State Midway 20. Therdll be 
dances, traditional foods, a princess. . . . 
Contact: Leonard Maker, P. Q. Box 152, 
Hominy, OK 74035. 
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Along about August, most Sooners have trouble recalling May and early June, \\hen 
wheat is golden, grass is green and sprinklers are still in hibernation. This portfolio 
salutes that season of warm days and un-aircoiiditioned nights, of iris and harvest and 
Decoration Day, squeezed between spring and swelter: early summer in Oklahoma, 
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Joseph Grzybowski 
Clouds over the Great Salt Plains, 
Alfalfa County 
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ABOVE: 
Dovid Koelsch 
Summer lightning. 
Near Choctaw 
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ABOVE: 

Jock Hommeft 
Lake Hefner sailboats, 
Oklahoma City 
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J. R. Toland 
Horses and still water, 
Near Springer, Carter County 
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By Bernadine F. Wells 
Photographs by Fred W. Marvel 
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■ jedarvalc Gardens may not be the Garden of Eden, but 
it’s a welcome oasis along busy Interstate 35. 

Bob and Elaine Howell have developed an abandoned resort 
and overgrown weed patch into Ccdarvak Gardens, one of the 
more picturesque spots in Oklahoma, '‘Our gardens are more than 
just a few hanging baskets,” Elaine Howell says. 

Located about halfway between Oklahoma City and Dallas, 
these gardens are partially hidden behind an antique shop and a 
country-style restaurant, touted as the “Home of the Trout 
Place,” 

True to its advertising, the restaurant offers seven trout entrees, 
plus trout hors d’oeuvres and a trout salad. 

Asked why they specialize in trout, as opposed to the more 





Marigolds and ffrenety along the entrywa^ to Cedatvak Gardens surest rehat lies ahead: 
rock-walled terraces that are woven throng 10 acres of hills studded with blooms. 

logical choice of catfish or perch. Bob Howell explains, “We had 
stocked trout in Honey Creek, which Bows through our grounds 
here, and 1 started cooking them for friends. Everyone liked them 
and it just seemed to fit in, so we kept on with it.” 

As the restaurant became more popular, tiny Honey Creek 
could not supply sufficient quantities, and now the trout is flown 
in from the Ozarks — fresh, never frozen, and cooked whole. 

Other home-cooked items on the menu include steaks, fried 
chicken, spaghetti and hamburgers. For dessert, there is home- 
made “cake of the day.” 

The rustic restaurant, which blends with the garden, is de- 
signed to give the feeling of dining outdoors. 'I’hc cheerful dining 
room is filled with tropical plants, including an orange tree, many 






DAVIS 

varieties of \\y, primrose and geraniums* 
Each wrought-iron, glass-topped table 
has a centerpiece of fresh flowers. (Flow- 
ers arc ever^^'here* Indoors or out, you 
cannot escape them — even the rest- 
rooms display fresh bouquets.) 

\Whtn the weather is right, visitors can 
dine on the deck, w^hich ovcrto<Dks Hon- 
ey Creek, the gardens and the ducks and 
geese that splash in the creek. 

The land around Honey Creek has a 
long history^ as a resort* Cedarv^ale, 
named after the many cedar trees in the 
area, was a popular resort back in the 
1930s and 1940s, when people came ro 
swim, camp, roller skate and dance. On 
Saturday nights, big-name bands, in- 
cluding Bob Wills and his Texas Play- 
boys, played, and people traveled from 
as far away as Ehllas and Oklahoma City 
to listen and dance* 

At that time, there was a small, ham- 
burger- npe cafe, a grocery and about 35 
one-room log cabins* *A11 these are now 
gone, except for six of the cabins, which 
the Howells have kept up and rent out. 

It was during Worid War II that Cc- 
darvalc became a ghost resort. Vhc 
buildings, skating rink and swimming 
pool deteriorated, and the grounds grew^ 
up in weeds, Ccdarv'ale became only a , 
roadside sign, passed on the way to 
Turner Falls or Lake Murray. 

In 1976, Bob and Elaine Howell had 
visions of w^hat could be done with Ce- 
dar\^ale. Bob is a native of nearby Davis, 
and he knew' and loved the area* 

*‘lTiere w^ere no gardens here at that 
time; there was nothing here — no build- 
ings, no landscaping, nothing,” Elaine 
says* 

“We started all the gardens our- 
selves,” Bob adds, “and did all the land- 
scaping* This place w'a$ idle for so long, 
and ever\Thing was grow n up in Johnson 
grass.” 

the rock-walled terraces, landscape i 
ing, w'alkways and flowerbeds are evi- i 
dence of the long hours and hard wwk I 
the How'dls have put in* 

The gardens they built are nor formal, 
but rustic, blending with the area. 

“This area has so much natural beauty 
that we have tried not to detract from 



In good weather^ enjoy trout ami ail the 
trappinp at outdoor tabks near the gardens. 


it,” Elaine says. 

Elaine and Bob have been interested 
in gardening for many years, and spend 
their vacations traveling to gardens 
throughout the U*S. and Europe. 

“I think w'eVe borrowed a little bit 
from all the gardens w^e’ve been to,” Bob 
says, “and chat’s about all of them in the 
U.S* and most of Europe — weVe just 
borrow^cd ideas here and there*” 

Their latest undertaking is a Japanese 
garden* The bridges, walkways and 
some shrubs arc already in* For whatever 
project they’re working on, they supply 
the bedding plants, and some shrubs, 
from seed sown in their owm greenhouse* 
Each season at Cedarv'alc has its own 
beauty'. In April, 15,000 tulips bloom, 
their reds, yellows, oranges and whites 
blending with the purple and pink of 
creeping phlox. White candytuft and 
tiny, purple w^ood hyacinths form deli- 
cate borders for the taller, bolder flow- 
ers. Springtime also brings the redbud 
trees, the flowering almond, crabappic, 
forsythia and flowering peach trees. 
During the summer, the large leaved 
banana trees and other tropical plants 
blend w^ith the 500 rose bushes* Tltese 
form a background for hundreds of per- 
ennials and annuals, from impatiens and 
zinnias to hibiscus and bougainvillea. 
Bob H ow'd I is particularly proud of the 
garden's tree peonies. 

“We planted those about eight years 
ago,” he says. “Last year they had only 
one or two blooms per plant, and this 
year there’s about 20 on each plant.” 


“TTiac was an old skating rink,” he 
adds, pointing to the large concrete pil- 
! lars that rise among the rosebeds. “It had 
burned down, but the pillars were left 
standing, so we decided to build the rose 
garden in there*” 

They hauled in dirt, put climbers on 
all the concrete pillars and used the mins 
to create the illusion of a Greek temple 
among their roses. 

The summer months also bring the 
romance of outdoor weddings against a 
backdrop of rose arbor, Ibuntain and lily 
pond. (The restaurant also offers live 
entertainment on weekends during the 
summer*) 

In October and November, Cedarv'alc 
boasts thousands of chry'santhemums, as- 
ters and other late-blooming plants, 
framed by the yellows, golds and reds of 
the surrounding mountains* 

Wintertime has a quite, serene beau- 
ty'. The ducks and geese discover w arm 
homes for the w'inter, and deer w'ander 
down from the mountains in search of 
food* While the gardens sleep, Elaine 
and Bob How'ell take their vacation and 
make plans for another year at Ccdarvale 
Gardens* SB 

Oklahoma natwe Bemadine Weils lives in 
Bethany. Fted Marvel is the ste^ 
photographer for the Oklahoma Tourism 
and Recreation Department. 



Cedarvale stand four mites south of Davis on 
V.S. 77* To reach them from /-J5, take 
Exit 5! and drive a half mile south on 77. 
Houn: Monday- Friday, noon-9 p.m.; 
Saturday and Sunday^ noon-lO p.m. 

A trip through the gardens comes free 
with each meat; if you decide to forego the food, 
you can buy a garden ticket for $3. To 
arrange a ^up tour of Cedarvale' s 10 sweet- 
smelling acres, find out about the 
occasional weekend open houses or enroll in the 
art dosses sometimes held on the grounds, 
call Elaine Howell at 140$} 369-3224. 
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PRIME T IM E S 


♦ May 1-4, Watch Olympic jumper hopefuls 
vie for part of an estimated $65,000 while you help Children’s Medical Center 
raise funds at the 44th annual Tulsa Charity Horse Show. ♦May 10. 
Catch a whiff of homemade bread or a peek at an old steam-powered wheat 
thresher — all part of honoring farmers of the golden grain at the fourth annual 
National Wheat Harvest Festival in Walters. ^ May 11-31. Remember 
Mama with a view of Edmond photographer Elizabeth Groom’s Mother’s Day 
Exhibit at OKC’s International Photography Hall of Fame. ♦May 16-17. 
If you’re tooling around Hobart’s Courthouse Square, dig for buried treasure 
at the two-day flea market — and catch the area’s first spring arts and crafts 
festival on the 17th. ♦June 13-21. Savor nationally known classical 
musicians, baroque dancers, workshops and Austrian trappings (including 
Salzburg’s Minister of Culture) at the OK Mozart International Festival in 
Bartlesville. ♦June 23-29. Members from at least 14 southwestern U.S. 
Indian tribes, an all-Indian rodeo, dancing and an original pageant are just 
part of the second annual Guthrie USA Native American Celebration. 




MUSEUMS a GALLERIES 


MAY 1-8 ■* Exploration of a Medium," Itucrnational 

Photography Hall of Fame. OKC, (405) 424-4055 
I- 10 OSC Scudcni Art Exhibit, Gardiner Art Gallcrs> 
Stillwater, (405) 624-6016 

1-31 “Oklahoma Collects," OK .Art Center, OKC, (405) 
9464477 

1-Junc 8 'imperial Splendor: Chinese Court Robes," 

Philbrook Art Center, I'ulsa, (918) 749-7941 

UJunc 15, June 19- 

Aug. 10 “.Spiro Mounds," Good well and Clinton, (405) 
32547 U 


34 Gilcreasc Rendezvous, Gilcrease Museum, J ulsa. 
(918) 582-3122 

3-July 6 Paintings by Richard Schmid. .Sculpture by 1’ony 
Angcll, Gilcreasc Museum. Tulsa. (9 1 8) 582-3122 
3-Scptembcr 2 Permanent Colicciion of Fine .Art, Five Civilized 
Tribes Museum, Muskogee, (918) 683-1701 
4-30 Miniatures by Donald Icnoso, Southern Plains 
Indian Museum, Anadarko, (405) 247-6221 
6-June 5 "90 Prints by Henri Matisse," OK Museum of .Art. 
OKC. (405) 840-2759 

11-31 Mother's Day Exhibit, International Photography 
Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 424-4055 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


JUNE 


16‘Aug, 50 “Mail Order in Oklahoma, ”OK Historical Swicty, 
OKC, (405) 52t-Z49l 


um 
7-July 6 
8-29 


15-14 


24- Aug. 3 


29-Aug. 10 


“Native American Games/' Chickasaw National 
Recreation Area, Sulphur, (405) 622-3165 
Art from Oklahoma Public and Private Collections, 
Gilcrcase Museum, Tulsa, (918) 582-3122 
Shortgrass Prairie An Show, Museum of the Great 
Plains, Lawton, (405) 353-5675 
National Academy of Western An Exhibit and 
Sales, Cowboy Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 478-2250 
“Edward H. Potthast, American Painter of 
Summer and Surf,” OK Museum of .Art, OKC, 
(405) 840-2759 

Kreg Kailenberger’s “Three Scries in Glass,” 
Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa, {918) 749-7941 



DRAMA 



MAY 2-5 

2-17 
8-10 
8-11 
15-17 

15-17, 23-24, 30^31 

15-Junc I 

16-18, 23-25 

16-Junc 14 

22-24, 29-31, June 1, 
5-7 

23-June 1 
23-June 8 
27-31 

29- 3 L June 5-7 

30- 31, June 6-7 

JUNE 6-Aug, 23 

7 -Aug. 23 (except 
Sundays) 

10-21 

13-14, 19-21, 26-28 
13-28 
June 20-22 
20-July 19 


“Annie Get Your Gun,” City Hall Theatre, 
Hobart, (405) 726-2341 

“Goodbye, Freddy,” .Amciican 1 'he at re Go., 
Brook ^rheatre, Tulsa, (9 1 8) 747-9494 
“Taming of the Shrew,” Miami Little Theatre, 
Miami, (405) 235-9508 

“Sound of Music,” Woodward C/ommunity 
'The a ire, Woodw^ard, (405) 256-7 1 20 
”'Fhc Mikado,” C’omnmnicy Outer, Bafclcsvillc, 
(9 1 8) 336-2787 

“Seven Year Itch,” Gaslight Theatre, Enid 
Ciimmunity Theatre, Enid, (405) 234-2307 
“Marv'p Mar>,” Jewel Box lYicatrc, OKC, (405) 
52M7R6 

“Look Homeward Angel,” Edmond Community' 
Center, Edmond, (405) 478-4452 
“Chapter 'Fwo.” Gaslight Dinner Theatre, 1'ulsa, 
(918) 252-2566 

“'Fhc Sunshine Boys,” Cabaret Supper llieatre. 
Fort Sill, (405) 35 MS 19 

“Front I^agc,” rheatre Tulsa, Tulsa, (918) 749- 
6666 

“Hair,” Carpenter Square Theatre, OKC, (405) 
232-65m) 

“C^ke N' Sippin' Whiskey,” American Indian 
Theatre Cb„ Tulsa, (918) 587-0340 
“The Sunshine Boys,” Muskogee Little Theatre, 
Muskogee, (918) 682-3257 
“A Streetcar Named Desire,” Lincoln Cjountv' On- 
Stage. Chandler HS, Chandler, (405 ) 258-2631 
“Oklahoma!”, Discovery'! and! Amphitheatre, 
Tulsa. (918) 496-0190 

"IVail of 7'cars,” ‘Tsa-La-Gi Amphitheatre, 
Clhcrokce Heritage Ckmtcr, Tahlcquah, (918) 456^ 
6007 

“Evita,” Lyric I’hcatre, OKC, (405) 528-3636 
“Hu riy burly,” Actors Theatre, Tulsa, (918) 749- 
6488 

“'Hie TMOs Radio Hour,” American ^Theatre Co., 
Brook 'Hi cat re. Tulsa, (918) 747-9494 
“'The Bad Seed,” Sooner Theatre, Norman, (405) 
235-9508 

“My Three Angels,” Gaslight Dinner Theatre, 


Tulsa, (918) 252-2566 

24-July 5 “Brigadoon,” Lyric 'Theatre, OKC, (405) 528-3636 



FAIRS & FESTIVALS 


MAY 2-3 


2-4 


2-20 

3 

3 

9-11 

10 

10 

10 


LT18 

16-17 

17 

17 

17 

30-June 1 
24-25 


24-25 


24-Labor Day 
Weekend 
30 -June 1 

JUm 5 ^ 

6-7 


6-8 


7 

13-14 

14 

15 

18-21 


20-23 


50ih Anniversary' of Pioneer Da> 5 , Fairgrounds, 
Guymon, (405) 327-4918 

Am for All Festival, Shcpicr Park, Law'ton, (405) 
353-4856 

Central Fluropcan Folk An Festival, OCC and 
other locations, Edmond, (405) 359-2787 
.Arcs Festival, MeClain-Rogers Park, Clinton, (405) 
323-5954 

Kolache Festival, Prague, (405) 567-2239 
VVestern Days, Park West, Jenks, (918) 299-5880 
National Wheat Ha nest Festival, Sultan Park, 
Waiters, (405) 875-3335 
Strawberry- Festival, Stilwell, (918) 696-6400 
.Arts Festival, Fair Building, Woodward, (405) 256- 
7411 

Mayfest, Main .Mall, Tulsa, (918) 584-3333 
Rooster Day, Broken Arrow', (918) 251-1518 
Spring Art & Craft Festival, Ada, (405) 332-3379 
Arts Sc Crafts Festival, Fairgrounds, Chickasha, 
(405) 799-6686 

.Arts & Crafts Festival, Hobart, (405) 726-2553 
Sunfest, Sooner Park, Bartlesville, (918) 534-1443 
Fine Arts Festival, .Art Center, Ponca City', (405) 
765-9746 

kalian Festival, Schiller Field, McAlescer, (918) 
423-25.50 


Am & Crafts Fair, Tahlequah, (918) 456-6018 
Pawhuska Festival, Pawhuska, (918) 287-1208 
Santa Fe Trail Da/je, Boise City, (405) 544-3344 
Love County Frontier Days, Marietta, (405) 276- 
3102 

HaAcsi Days, Cry'seal Beach Park, Woodward, 
(405) 327-4918 

Ncscatunga Arts Festival, Alva, (405) 327-1647 
Disney Island Fcsriv'al, Disney, (918) 435-4339 
.Art Shmv and Sale, Fairgrounds, Pawhuska, (918) 
287-2831 

Arts Festival. OKC Zoti, OKC, (405) 424-3344 
Kiamichi Owa-Chito (Festival of the Forest), 
Beavers Bend State Park, Broken Bow, (405) 584- 
3293 

Jubilation '86, Mohawk Park, Tulsa, (918) 592- 
7855 



MAY 16-18 Black Leggins Ceremonial, Indian Ciry' USA, 

Anadarkc>» (405) 247-5661 

16- 18 Rogers Co. Cherokee .Assoc, Pow- Wow, Rogers 

State CdMcge, Qaremorc, (918) 341-7510 
17 Indian Heritage Days Pow' Wow, Sapulpa FIS, 
Sapulpa, (918) 224-9322 

17- 18 Great Southern Plains Indian Rendezvous, Indian 

Cicy^ USA, .Anadarko, (405) 247-5661, (800) 522- 
8565 (in state), (800) 654-8240 (out of state) 
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7 Sac and Fox Day, Sac and Pox Rcscrvadon, 
Stroud, (918) %8-3326 

13- IS Kiowa-Apachc Ceremonial Indian City USA, 
Anadarko, (405) 247-5661 

20-21 Creek Nation Rodeo and Festival Creek Nation 
Omniplcx, Okmulgee, (918) 756-8700 

23-29 Guthrie USA Native Ameriain Celebration, 
Guthrie, (405) 282*1947 

27-29 Pottawatomie lnccr*Triba) Row Wow, Citi/,en!i' 
Band Potawaiomi Iribal Pow Wow Grounds, 
Shawm'c, (405) 275-3121 



MUSIC/ DANCE 


AMI' 1-3 Tri-State Music Festival Convention Center, 

Enid, (405) 237-2494 

3 Shirley Jones with the BanlesviUc Symphony, 
Community Center, Bartlesville, (918) 336-2787 
3 Barber Shoppers Spring Show, USAO Aud,, 
Chickasha, (405) 224-0371 

3-4 'Trairic Sampler 11/' Prairie I>antc ITieatre, Stage 
Center, QKC, (405) 842-5235 
3, 8, 10 "Manon Lcscaut," "I’uJsa Opera, 1’ulsa, (918) 587- 
4811 


16 

18, 25, June 1 

22 


22, 29 
23 
25 


Gospel Music Day, Rundclette Park, Anadarko, 
(405) 247-6651 

Spring Concerts, Chamber Orchestra OKC, Christ 
the King Church, OKC, (405) 525-3532 
‘Tos Angeles Philharmonic, Andre Previn 
1 ogethcr/' Civic Clenter, OKC, (405) 232-4292 
Backstage Concerts. Chamber Orchestra OKC, 
Christ the King Church, OKC, (405) 525-3532 
Tulsa Philharmonic with Lou Rawls, Performing 
Arts Center, I'ulsa, (918) 584-2533 
Tulsa Philharmonic w-ich Peter Nero, Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 584-2533 


JUNE 1 Summer Picnic Pops, Law^ton Philharmonic, Great 

Plains Coliseum, I^awton, (405) 248-2001 
7, 14, 21 "^Saturday Evening Live" outdoor c<mccr[s, OK 
Museum of Arc, OKC, (405) 840-2759 


13-21 OK Mozart In tern a non a I Festival C]6mmunit>' 
Center, BarclesvilJc, (918) 336-2787 
Z1 Enid Ballet ‘Hieatre, Briggs Aud., Enid, (405) 242- 
0785 



RODEOS & 
HORSE EVENTS 


MAY 1-4 

3 

3-4, 22-23, 25-26 

4 

9-N 

9*11 

10 


Charity Horse Show, Expo Square, Tuba, (918) 
744-1113 

Ben Johnson Pro-Celebrity' Team Roping, La^y E 

.Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282-3004 

OK Palomino Exhibitors Association Horse Show, 

Expo Square, Tulsa, (918) 744-1113 

Sooner State All-Breed Horse Show\ Fairgrounds, 

OKC, (405) 424-9197 

OK Paint Horse Show', Expo Center, Shawnee, 
(405) 275-7020 

OK Paincorama, Fairgounds, OKC, (405)478-1599 
Western OK Horse Show' Assoc. Horse Show, 
Rucker Park, Fort Sill (405) 353-5512 


16-18 OK State MS Rodeo, Expo Center, Shaw nee, (405) 
275-7020 

24-25 Indian 'Ferritory' .-Vppaloosa Horse Show', Expo 
Center, Shawnee, (405) 275-7020 
30-31 OK Cattlemen's .Assoc. Range Roundup. Las!y E 
Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282-3004 
3 1 Brass Ring W ild \5est Show , Creek Nation Arena, 
Okmulgee, (918) 756-3568 

31 Green Cnmtry' Paint Horse Show. Expo Square, 
4'uba, (918) 744-1113 

31 Shcbescer Futurity', Blue Ribbon Downs, Sallisaw, 

(918) 775-6284 

J UNE 1 4- 1 5 Ben J oh nson M c m o ri a I Stce r Ro pi ng, F a i rgrou nd s . 

Pawhuska, (918) 287-1208 

19- 21 Will Rogers Rodeo. Will Rogers .Arena, Claremorc, 

(918) 341-7373 

20- 21 Palomino Horse Breeders Assoc. National 

Qmvention, Fairgrounds, Tulsa, (918) 748-8806 
23-29 OK High School Finals Rodeo, La/y E Arena, 
Guthrie, (405) 282 -.3004 

28-29 OK Ponies of -America .Assoc. Pony .Show, Expo 
Square, 'I'ulsa, (405 ) 744-1113 




specTal events 


MAY 


JUNE 


2-4 OK Steam and Gas Engine Show, Pawnee, (918) 
762-2108 

3 Soul Bazaar Trade Show, Myriad, OKC, (40.5) 232- 
8871 

10 Rose Show, Civic Center, Muskogee, (918) 682- 
9131 

10 Square Dancers (Central District), Myriad, OKC, 
(405) 232-8871 

10*1 1 Spring Flower ,Show% I'ulsa CJarden Ck:mer, 4'ulsa, 
(918) 749-6401 

lO-.Aug. 1 'The Big Bang," Kirkpacriek Planetarium, OKC, 
(405) 427-5461 

13- 14 Wild flower Workshop, Will Rogers (Jarden 

Clentcr, OKC. {405) O4.^-0«27 
14*16 OK Special Olympics, Lewis Field, OSU, 
Stillwater, (405) 372-5573 

14- 18 Big Eight Baseball Championship, All Sports 

Stadium, OKC, (405) 278-8912 

15- 18 Walleye Rodeo and Fishing Derby, Canton L.rake, 

Canton, (405) 886-3428 

17- 18 Grand National Gun 6c Knife Show, Expo Square, 

Tulsa, (918) 744-1113 

17 "Zoo Run 86."' OKC Zoo. OKC, (405) 424*3344 

18- 24 National Tourism Week, various locations, (4051 

521*2406 

24 97ih Birthday Party, Mulhall (4B5) 649-2232 
31 -June 2 Homecoming, Frisco Depot. Hugo, (405) 326-751 1 
7 Heart Fund Regatta, .Arrowhead Yacht (Mub, 
Ketchum, (918) 747-8254 

7-22 OK Summer Arts Institute, Quartz Mountain State 
Lodge, Lone Wolf, (405) 842-0890 

18 Ringlitig Brothers' Barnum and Bailey Crreus, 
Myriad. OKC, (405) 232-8871 

21*22 Gun and Knife Show, j,M. l>avis CJun Museum, 
Claremorc, (918) 341*5707 

23-28 Western Days, Fa i rgrou nds, Durant, (405) 924- 
0848 


May-June '86 
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